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Preface 


The report or the Economic Survey of Small Industries for Calcutta was 
published in August 1954. The reports of the districts of West Dina j pur 
and Maid a have also been published in January 1956. Reports for the 
districts of Hooghly, Darjeeling, Nadia, 24-Parganas, Calcutta Industrial 
area and Murshidabad have already been submitted to Government. The 
present report refers to the district of Jalpaiguri. A summary report for 
the State of West Bengal has also been submitted to Government. 


The 15t/i FehruaT]^ 1956. 


N. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Director i State Statistical Dvream., 
Government of West Bengal. 
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Report on the Economic 

Industries, 191^4^ / 

District— J alpaigijjj^ 

0.1. Introduction: The present report is 
reports on the small industries of the State. It 
tries of the district of Jalpaiguri. 







J.l. Preliminary work: The listing of estahlisliments in respect of the 
small industries in urban areas of the district was done on a complete enu- 
meration basis but in the rural areas 10 jier cent, of the total iiumher of 
villages were selected for the purpose. All the villages in the sample, 
however, were completely enumerated. The number of towns and villages 
covered in this district were 1 and 74, respectively. 

1.2. The establishments were cdassified into 86 classes according to the 
principal products manufactured in each establishment as in the case of 
the small industries of Calcutta. To meet the requirements of the direc- 
torate of Industries, the following 14 classes of industries already included 
under the 86 broad classifications were, however, considered separately, 
namely, (1) steel trunks, (2) steel-wire products, (*1) cutlery, (4) cycle ])arts, 
(5) locks, (6) silk-rearing, (7) silk-reeling, (8) silk-weaving, (9) artificial 
silk, (10) mats, (11) sport goods, (12) brush manufacture, (Id) simple types 
of mathematical instruments, and (14) coir and coir products. The small 
industries were thus classified into 100 classes in all. he names of tlie 
industries are shown in Appendix B. The schedule used for listing the 
names of industries is given in Appendix A. 

1.3. The ])reliminary work as referred to in the paragraph 1.1 was 
completed by the field staff of the Agricultural Statistics Branch of the 
Bureau during the marginal time in 1952. In order to get more’ up-to-date 
information on the above 14 classes of industrieB, as mentioned in para- 
graph 1.2, it was necessary to carry out a special survey in certain centi-es 
of the districts, where the industries under investigation were known to be 
localised. In Jalpaiguri during the first phase of the special survey, listing 
of establishments of specified industries was done on a complete enumeration 
basis in Alipur Duars town only which is the localised centre for steel 
trunk industry. 


1.4. Each class of industry was, as in the case of small hiJustries of 
Calcutta, further subdivided into the following four categories, viz., (1) 
using power and employing less than 10 workers, (2) using power and em- 
ploying 10 or more workers, (3) not using power and employing less than 
10 workers and (4) not using power and employing 10 or more workers. 

2.1. Specified industries: It is to be noted, however, that the localised 
centres, constituting a fraction of the total area of the district, were surveyed 
in the year 1954 and in order to ascertain the total number of establishments 
in respect of specified industries, the following procedure has been adopted. 
As already stated, listing of establishments in urban areas during both 
the surveys was done on a com])lete enumeration basis. In the preliminary 
survey, all the towns in the district were surveyed but only selected centres 
where the specified industries are localised were covered during the second 
round survey. The total number of establishments in a specified industry 
in the district has been obtained by summing up the number of such indus- 
tries in those localised centres as found during the second round survey 
with the total number of -establishments in the other towns as found during 
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the firist round. In the rural areas, estimates were first prepared for the 
entire district excluding the areas where the specified industries are localised. 
This number added up to the number of establishments obtained from the 
areas where the industries are localised was taken as the total number of 
establishments for the rural area as a whole. 

2.2. It may be noticed in this connection that the above 14 industries 
were originally included under three parent classifications, viz., (i) general 
engineering (29), (ii) silk and artificial silk (53) and (in) unspecified indus- 
tries (63). The numbers of establishments now included under the three 
parent classifications, therefore, have been taken to be the remainders f)f 
the original po])ulation figures under these broad heads after deducting 
the total numbers of establishments under the specified industries in each 
gr()U]». For example, the number of establishments under “general engi- 
neering” was obtained by subtra(d.ing the algebraic sum of the numbers of 
establishments under “steel trunks”, “cutlery” “steel-wire products”, 
“cycle parts” .and “locks” as obtained during the second round survey from 
the total number under parent cdassifi cations in the preliminary survey. 
Expressed mathematically, the total number in the parent classification is 
{N ^ Ui ) where N denotes the number of establishments obtained 
during these i)relirainary survey in the parent classification, and fii re- 
presents the number of establishments in the specified industry during 
the s(*cnnd round survey.* The same procedure has been adopted in both 
rural and urban areas. 

3.1. The Sanifile: The total number of establiwshments included in 
categories 1, 2 and 4 of the difPereni industries were found to be very small 
as coni])ared to the total number of establishments in category 3. For the 
purpose of drawing samples for the economic survey, therefore, the entire 
district was first stratified as follows: — 

(i) Categories 1, 2 and 4 of each class of industry were considered 
separately for the urban and rural areas and (ii) the establish- 
ments in category 3 of each class of industry in the urban and 
rural areas were considered together for drawing samples. 

As iminted out in paragraph 1.4 of the report, category 3 includes small 
establishments not using power and employing less than 10 workers. As 
the main characteristics of these cottage industries are practically the same 
in both urban and rural areas, it was decided to consider them together for 
reducing the number of samples in the interest of economy. 

3.2. The number of samples drawn from each category and class of 
industry has been taken to be as follows; — 

1 — 25 ... complete enumeration. 

(h) 26 — 100 ... 40 i>er cent, with a minimum of 25. 

(c) 101 — 500 ... 10 per cent, with a minimum of 40. 

(fl) 501 and above ... 2.5 per cent, with a minimam of 50. 

Samples were drawn systematically, hut in those cases where systematic 
samides could not be drawn, principles of random sampling were followed. 
Altogether 782 samples were selected in this district. 

3.3. It will be noticed that in the rural areas samples were drawn at two 
stages for the preparation of districtwise estimates for the various classes 
of industries. As pointed out in paragraph 1.1 the first stage was confined 
to the listing of establishments in about 10 per cent, of the total number 
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of villages.' At the second stage a sub-saniple of establishments was drawn 
for the economic survey on the basis given in paragraph 3.2. 

3.4. On scrutiny of the economic survey records it was observed that 
both classification and (iategory as recorded previously in certain schedules 
require<l to be changed. During the interval between listing and the eco- 
nomic enquiry, the number of workers engaged in some establishments was 
found to have changed requiring amendments of division into categories. 
Moreover, it was found in some cases that the classification of an establish- 
ment by industry on the basis of principal products as reported by the owners 
at the listing stage was not correct. The population figures accordingly had 
to be adjusted on the basis of sample figures. The basis finally adopted for 
adjustment of population figures is given below wliich is the same as in the 
ease of the small industries of Calcutta. 

There are 100 industries and 4 categories in each industry, i.e., in all 
100x4=400 groups. 

Net VJ , r2 and Nl, N2 denote respe(‘tively tlie po])ulation and sample 
figure.*- iu groups 1 and 2. 

Let us further assume that wl out of /VI snm])les as originally reported 
in groiij) 1 actually belong to group 2 while n2 out of, N2 samples actually 
beJ('ug Ifj grou]) 1 instead of group 2. The adjusted jxqnilation figures in 

groups 1 and 2 have been taken to be equal to ( 

res]}ectively. 

The nbovt* formulae have been generalised for adjusting population 
figures wlieiever more than two groujis are involved. 

4.1. Field work for the econoinio enquiry; The field work in connec- 
tion wiili economic survey of the small industries was done in the marginal 
time iu 1954 by tlie field staff of the Agricultural Statistics Branch iiv the 
district. Tt may be iTientioued that the jute-aus survey in the northern zone 
of West Bengal starts a month earlier than elsewhere and Ihe staff of the 
district consequently liave less marginal time. This created the need for 
deputation of staff from other zones. The allotment of work was done in 
such a way as to minimise deputations. Work in the rural areas had to be 
carried out by the distriet staff whereas iu urban areas it was allotted to the 
staff coming on de]nitation from other districts. Economic enquiry of Ihe 
district coinmemH^d on 2nd April 1954 and was completed by 30th June 1954. 
In all 26 assistant investigators were engaged in the survey work, of whom 
10 were on d(*putation and 874 mandays were spent. 

4.2. The difficulties encountered by the field staff were of the same 
nature as experienced by the staff* in other districts and were mainly as 
follows : — 

(i) The owners of establishments in most cases do not maintain hooks of 
accounts. Information on specific items were, therefore, given by them only 
ap])roximately. There was a general tendency to show the cost of produc- 
tion as being higher than what it was. It was, therefore, necessary in many 
cases to ask (juestion on allied matters to check up their statements. 

(ii) It was a very difficult task on the part of investigators to (;ollect 
information from such establishments as have grown up as necessary adjuncts 
to big trading concern, such as radio and gramophone repairing, compound- 
ing of Ayurvedic medicines attached to the dispensary of a physician, etc. 

. (Hi) Identification of samples caused immense troubles to the staff. In 
rural areas, particularly in the absence of any name of the concern, it was 
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very difficult to find out the actual location of the small industries and to 
trace out the owners of such concerns. 

(iv) Considerable difficulties were encountered by the field staff due to 
bad communication in some parts of the rural areas of this district. 

6.1. Compilation: The scheme for the compilation and analysis of 
data in respect of towns other than Calcutta and rural areas of the State 
was approved and sanction finally accorded by the Finance Department 
on 9th June 1954 for the entertainment of necessary staff and for other 
continf^eiit expenses in this connection. The staff sanctioned were 1 statis- 
tician, 1 supervisor, 12 inspectors, 60 assistant compuiors, 2 lower division 
clerks, 1 typist and 5 orderlies and peons. The statistician was in charfie 
of scrutiny and analysis of the data. A Deputy Director of the Bureau 
sn])ervised the work generally, the entire operations heiiif? conducted under 
the R'uidanee of the Ilireetor. The (compilation and analytical work started 
on 7th June 1954 and was completed on 6th March 1955. As the report on 
the economic survey for all the districts could not he finalised by that date 
sanction was accorded by the Finance Department for the post of 1 statis- 
tician, 1 supervisor and 2 inspectors for a fnriher period of ^ months with 
effect from 7tli March 1955. 

6.1. Schectule of the economic enquiry: The schedules used for the 
ecojiomic eiujoiT-y are showm in Appendix C. The first part of th(" schedule 
dealing’ with the general economic condition of the associated family remain- 
ed the same as designed for the economic enquiry in Cahiutia. Some nddi- 
ticms were, how'over, made in the second part for the purpose of obtaining 
ad.'litioiial information relating to availability of raw materials, agencies for 
sale, cliaracter of (competition, if any, faced by the industries and details 
about machineries and tools used, as required by the Direetorate of Industries. 

7.1. Details Cf the sample: A statement showing the total number of 
samples allotted in this district, number of establishments surveyed, number 
of sebediiles rejected due to different causes ftnd the number of schedules 
finally accei)ted for analysis is sliown in Appendix D. It will he seen that 
ouf of a total number of 782 samples, 462 samples only were acctqded for 
analysis, 820 samples were rejected due to various reasons. Out of these 
820 rejected samples 49 were found closed, 45 not in existence any longer and 
97 could not he traced. 128 samples were rejected due to various reasons. 
These accounted for a total of 814 rejections. In case of 6 samples the 
owmers refused to give any information. Begarding factories which were 
not found in existence at Ihe time of the e'onomic s\irvey in 1954. it may 
he stated that these wen^ found funclioning at the listing stage in 1952. 
Many of these small esiablislimenis crop up and go out of existence frequent- 
ly or shift from place to idace. The total number of such (establishments, 
perhaps, remain more or less the same from year to year in normal time. 
AVhatever may be th<‘ imidicaiions of these peculiar circumsfr.nces, the 
estimates presented in this report refer to the economic conditions as found 
in fhe sample in 1954 applied to the total number of concerns as found 
during the listing stage in 1952. 

8.1 . Industries of the district : Appendix D referred to in the preceding 
paragraph shows the samples allotted to 52 classes of industries. As stated 
in paragra])h 1.2 the total number of (dasses adopted for the surveys is 
100 as sliowm in Appendix B. No establishment of the remaining 48 clashes 
of industries was found in the diRtrict, at any stage of the survey. It will 
also he noticed from Appendix D that information was not available for 
5 classes of industries out of the above 52. These were found non-existent 
at the time of the economic survey. The economic data included in thi» 
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report, therefore, refer to the remaining 4.7 industries. Only 31 out of 47 
industries had more than 20 estahlisliments according to estimates made. 
Industries having less than 21 establishments were lumped together as ^*all 
other industries'’ for the purposes of estimates of details. It was however 
decided that the specified industries as mentioned in paragraph 1.2 for which 
detailed information is recpiired by the Directorate of Industries, should be 
shown separately and not incduded under the head “all other industries^ 
even if any such industry had less tliaii 21 establishments. Only 14 indus- 
tries having les.s than 21 establishments were accordingly lumped together and 
the tables show details in r(*si)ect of 33 industries. These are (1) rice milling, 

(2) rice products, (3) sweets, (4) sugar, (5) vegetable oils, (6) tanning, (7) ear- 
thenwares, (8) cotton textiles, (9) chemicals, (10) general engineering, ill) 
blacksniitli, (12) steel trunk, (13) footwear, (14) bricks, (15) saw' milling, 
(16) wood chopi)iiig, (17) woodw’are, (18) bamboo products, (19) tea, (20) 
bidi, (21) tailoring, (22) rope, (23) iins])ecified industries, (24) gold orna- 
menis, (25) w^atcb repairing, (26) toys, (27) dairy, (28) laundry, (29) photo- 
gra])lis, (30) carts, (31) conch ])roducts, (32) musical instruments and (33) 
mats. 


The tables also show details for 14 industries pooled together, each of 
whirli has less than 21 estahlisbmenls in the district namely, (1) wheat 
products, (2) biscuits, (3) soap, (4) pajicr products, (5) brass products, (6) 
hunie pipes, (7) tobacco, (8) printing, (9) rubber stamps, (10) hosiery, 
(11) textiles dyeing, (12) jute pressing, (13) automobiles, and (14) photo- 
framing. Table ! indicates the number of establishmenis which w'ere found 
at ike listing stage but w'ere found closed or non-existent during the survey, 
ill the second phase. The eslnblishinents belong to 5 classes of industries, 
namely, (1) distilleries, (2) paints. (3) sbawd repairing, (4) plywood and 
(5) silk miscellaneons. 

9.1. Results ef the survey: As stated in paragraph 7.1 above 462 
samples were accepted for analysis. The tables prepared as a result of this 
analysis are described below. The table headings are: — 

(1) Summary of results. 

(2) Employment position in the associated families by industries. 

(3) Distribution of average number of non-working dependants in the 

associated families by industries and by causes. 

(4) Percentage distribution of the members of the associated families 

(including servants, tutors, etc.) by industries and by standards 

of education. 

(5) Average annual income (Ps.) of the associated families by indus- 

tries and by sources of income. 

(6) Distribution of land (own(»d and possessed) of associated families 

by industries. 

(7) Production of crops grown per associated family by industries and 

by varieties of crops, 

(8) Percentage distribution of family expenditure on groups of items of 

the associated families by industries. 

(9) Average number of man-months worked per establishment by indus- 

tries and by total values of assets. 

(10) Average value (Rs.) of assets per* establishment by industries and 

by different assets. 

(lOA) Estimated number of some important machines used by selected 

industries. 
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(11) Average value (Es.) of liabilitie& per establishment by industries 

and by different liabilities. 

(12) Distribution of liabilities (Es.) per stablisbment by industries and 

by sources of liabilities. 

(13) Labour employed per establishment by different age-groups. 

(14) Hired labour employed and wages paid per man-month per estab- 

lishment by age-groups. 

(14A) Distribution of family labour by industries. 

(15) Consumption of fuels, lubricating materials, raw materials, etc., 

per establishment by industries. 

(15:V) Quantity and value of row materials, etc., j)er establishment by 
industries. 

(16) Production and sale of finished goods, amount received for work 

done for others per establishment and value of work done per 
man-month by industries. 

(16A) Quantity and value of finished products made during the year 
for sale p(?r establishment by industries. 

(17) Average (umt as percentage of average value of production per 

establishment by industries. 

9.2. Wlierever possible, data within each industry havts been shown 
sejiarately for each of the four categories of establishments enumerated in 
jiara graph 1.4, 

9.3. The weighted averages in each industry have been calculated on 
the basis of total figures. The 5 indu.stries, the total number of establish- 
ments in each of which is 20 or below liave been grouj)ed and shown as 
“all other industries”. Reference may be made to the individual tables 
ff)r obtaining information in details. In the paragrai>h below an attempt 
lias been made to bring out the salient features only. 

10.1. The tables are discussed below: — 

TahJe 1 — Svmmari/ of results: This table summarises the statistics on 
(/) total number of establishments, (u) total and average value of assets, 
(HI) total and average number of labour employed divided into family labour 
and hired labour, (iv) total and average amount of wages paid to hired 
labour, (r) total and average value of raw materials, etc.., consumed (vi) 
total and average value of fuels consumed, (rii) total and average 
cost of jiroduction excluding family labour, (rih) total and average 
valuf of work done ])er establishment for each industry as well 
as ii-r) average total cost (excluding family labour) as i>crcentage 
of average value of lu'oduction. Column (4) of the table shows 
the number of (‘stablishments within the district in each industry. It will 
be nrdiced that there were altogether 10821 small manufacturing establish- 
ments in the district. 226 establishments were, however, excluded for lack 
of infonnaiion at the listing stage. The number of establishments within 
each industry, for which relevant information could not be obtained, is given 
in f'olumn (5). Column (6) shows the number of establishments on the basis 
of which the estimates in the different tables presented in this report were 
prepared. It will be seen that the figures in column (6) have been obtained 
by subtracting the figures in column (5) from the figures given in column (4). 

The total number of establishments in all small industries of the district 
of Tal]jaiguri has therefore been estimated to be 10,595. Total value of 
raw materials used is about Rs. 1.3 crores, total value of work done about 
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Rs. 2.2 crores. Total labour employed is about 22,000 of whom about 
2,100 only are hired. Total wages paid to hired labour per year in the 
small industries of the district of Jalpaiguri are about Rs, 8.4 lakhs. 


10.2. Details for individual industries will be available in the tables. 
For ready reference the industries have been divided in groups by different 
characteristics and shown below. Except (^) below the distribution are for 
averages. For example in these industries whose assets have been shown 
as between Rs. 251 to Rs. 1,000 there may be a few establishments whose 
assets are above or below the aforesaid range. The statement means that the 
average assets of establishments in those industries fall within this range. 
It should also be noted that in some cases the values of few large establish- 
ments often raises the average value for the industry as a whole so as to 
shift the industry into a group of higher value. For a study of details 
reference should be made to the appropriate tables at the end of the report. 
The distributions have been shown under the following headings: — 


(a) Distribution into groups by number of establishments. 

(h) Distribution into groups by average value of assets per establish- 
ment. 

(c) Distribution into groups by average number of workers per 

establishment including family labour. 

(d) Distribution into groups by percentage of family labour to total 

labour per establishment. 

(e) Distribution into groups by average wages paid to hired labour per 

year per establishment. 

(f) Distribution into groups by total labour employed per industry 

including family labour. 

(ff) Distribution into groups by average value of raw materials con- 
sumed per year per establishment. 

(h) Distribution into groups by average cost of production excluding 
family labour per year per establishment. 

(‘f) Distribution into groups by average value of work done per year 
per establishment. 

(j) Distribution into groups by total value of work done per year per 

industry. 

(k) Distribution into groups by average income per year per establish- 

ment including cost of family labour. 


The above are discussed below. The. main tables show estimates for 
industries, each separately and 14 industries lumped together. Rut in 
presenting the distributions as indicated above each industry of the group 
of the aforesaid 14 industries have been considered separately. The 
numbers of establislnnents being small the estimates are subject to large 
errors in respect of these 14 industries. The tables should, therefore, be 
used with caution wherever any of these 14 industries occur. 
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(a) Distribution into groups by number of establishments. 


Number of 
establishments. 

Number 
of indus- 
tries. 

Names of industries. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

ITp to 5 • . 

10 

Paper products, brass products, hume pipes, rubber stamp, hosiery, 
textiles, dyeing, jute pressing, automobiles, photoframing and 
mats. 

6—25 

12 

Wheat products, biscuits, soap, laundry, steel trunk, bricks, wood 
chopping, tea, tobcbcco, printing, rope and photographs. 

26—250 

14 

Sugar, chemicals, general engineering, footwear, saw milling, 
bamboo products bidi, unspecified industries, watch repairing, 
toys, laundry, carts, conch products and musical instruments. 

261—750 

7 

Bice products, vegetable oils, cotton textiles, blacksmith, woodware, 
gold ornaments and dairy. 

751—1,000 . . 

3 

Sweets, earthenwares and tailoring. 

1001 and above 

1 

Bice milling. 


47 


The names of industries have been shortened in these tables. Here print- 
ing includes book binding and embossing as well, and sugar includes the 
manufacture of sugar candy, “gur’’ etc. The first row of the table shows 
that none of the industries, under pajier products, brass products, etc., have 
more than 5 establishments. Similarly the last row shows that there are 
mnre than 1,000 establishments under rice milling. It may be noted that 
largest number of establishments occur in the following 4 industries, namely, 
tailoring, sweets, earthenwares and rice milling in ascending order. These 
4 industries account for about 57 per cent, of the total number of establish- 
ments in the district. 


(h) Distribution into groups by average value of assets per establishment. 


Average value 
of assets (Rs.). 

Number 
of indus- 
tries. 

Number 
of estab- 
lishments. 

Names of industries. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Up to 50 


224 

Tanning, paper products, bamboo products and textiles 
dyeing. 

61—250 

12 

6,453 

Bice milling, rice products, sugar, vegetable oils, earthen- 
wares, blekcksmith, coach building, unspecified indus- 
tries, dairy, laundry, musical instruments and mats. 

261—1,000 . . 

15 

3,366 

Biscuits, sweets, cotton textiles, footwear, hume pipes, 
wood chopping, woodware, tobacco, bidi, tailoring, 
gold ornaments, watch repairing, toys, carts, and 
oonoh products. 

1,001—6,000 

7 

361 

Chemicals, brass products, general engineering, steel 
trunk, bricks, photographs and photofruning. 

6,001—16,000 

4 

135 

Wheat products, saw milling rubber stamp and hosiery. 

15,001 and above 

4 

34 

Soap, tea, printing and jute pressing. 

Total 

46 

10,673 
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It will be seen that jbhe rope making industry with 22 establishments does 
not possess any assets. The number of industries shown in the table is, 
therefore, 46 as against 47 in other tables. The first row shows that there 
are 4 industries, namely, tanning, paper products, bamboo products and 
textiles dyeing, in which the total number of establishments is 224 and in 
which the average value of total assets per establishment does not exceed 
Us. 50. Similarly for other rows. The concentration is highest in the 
two groups, Es. 51 — 250 and Rs. 251 — 1,000. The former assets 
group accounts for 61 per cent, and the latter 32 per cent., 
11 total of 93 per cent, of the total number of establishments. The last 
two rows show that there are altogether 169 establishments in 8 industries, 
namely, wheat products, saw milling, rubber stamp, hosiery, soap, tea, 
printing and j.ute pressing. 


(r) Diiitrihoitiov info fjroups hy average iiumher of workers per estahlish/tmnt 

including family labour. 


Average 
number of 
workers. 

Number 
of induB> 
trios. 

Numlxir 
of estab- 
lisliments. 

Names of industries. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

0—2 

18 

6,327 

Uioe milling, vf)gotabIe oils, tanning, earthenwares, 
paper products, footwfjar, hume pipes, wood chopping, 
tobacco, textiles dyt>ing, tailoring, coach building, 
gold ornaments, watch r€>pairing, photofruning, 
carts and mats. 

2— 

21 

3,622 

Rico products, biscuits, sweets, cotton textiles, chemi> 
cals, brass products, general engineering, blacksmith, 
bricks, i^aw milling, woodwaro, bamboo products, 
bidi, rubber stamp, hosiery, unspecified industries, 
toys, laundry, photographs, conch products and 
musical instruments. 

3—4 


619 

Wheat protlucts, sugar, sUm) 1 trunk, tea and dairy. 

4 and abovfr 


27 

Soap, printing and jute pressing. 

Total 

47 

10,695 



The group 2 — 3 actually indicates the range 2.01 — 3.00; similarly for 
other groups. The first row shows the names of industries which are 
smallest in size and do not employ more than two persons on the average; 
similarly for other rows. The concentration is highest in the two groups 
0 to 2 and 2 to 3 employees. The former accounts for about 60 per cent, 
and the latter about 34 per cent., a total of 94 per cent, of the total number 
of establishments. More than 600 establishments employ between 3 and 4 
persons on the average. Only 27 establishments engaged in 3 industries, 
namely, soap, printing and jute pressing, employ more than 4 persons. 

(d) Distribution into groups by percentage of family labour to total labour 

per establishment. 


Perotmtage of Number Number Names of industrios. 

family labour, of ixidus- of estab- 



tries. 

lishments. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) . 

Up to &0 

3 

27 

Soap, printing and jute pressing. 

30—60 

4 

138 

Wheat products, brass products ^w milling and hosiery* 
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Peroentage of 
family labour. 

Nombef 
of indus- 
tries. 

Number 
of estab- 
liaement. 

Names of industries. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(*) 

50—70 

8 

242 

Biscuits, steel trunk, footweckr, tea, bidi, rubber stamp, 
watch repairing and photograplis. 

70—90 

10 

2,547 

Sweets, chemicals, general engineering, bricks, wood 
chopping, woodware, tailoring, photoframing, carts, 
and musical instruments. 

90—100 

22 

7,641 

Rice milling, rice products, sugar, vegetable oils, 
tanning, earthenwares, paper products, cotton tex- 
tiles, blacksmith, hutne pipes, bamboo products, 
tobacco, textiles dyeing, rope, coach building, unspeci- 
fied industries, gold ornaments, toys, dairy, laundry, 
conch products and mats. 

Total 

47 

10,595 



The group »‘^0-50 actually means the range 80.01-50.00; similarly for 
other groups. The first row indicates that 27 establishments belonging to 
3 industries, namely, soap, printing and jute pressing, employ family labour 
less than 30 per cent, of the total labour employed. The industries in the 
2nd row employ 30 to 50 per cent, of family labour and so on. The con- 
centration is highest in the last group, i.e., 90 — 100, constituting about 
72 per cent, of the total number of establishments in the district. It will 
be seen that 10,430 establishments, i.e,, nearly 98 per cent, of the total 
number of establishments employ more of family labour than hired labour. 
It appears, therefore, that the small industries in the district are mainly 
run by family labour. 


(e) Distrihution into groups hy average wages paid to hired lahonr per year 

per establishment. 


Average wages 
paid to hired 
labour (Rs.). 

Number 
of indus- 
tries. 

Number 
of estab- 
lishments. 

Names of industries. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1—26 

5 

4,718 

Rice milling, vegetable oils, cotton textiles, blacksmith, 
and bamboo products. 

26—100 


1,671 

Sweets, footwear, wood chopping, unspecified indus- 
tries, gold ornaments, toys, laundry, photoframing, 
and carts. 

101—600 

11 

1,834 

Biscuits, chemicals, brass products, general engineering, 
bricks, saw milling, woodware, bidi, tailoring, watch 
repairing and musical instruments. 

501 and above 


02 

A^’^leat products, soap, sttxd trunk, tea, printing, rubber 
stamp, hosiery, jute pn^ssing and photographs. 

Total 

34 

8,185 



It will be seen that 13 industries, namely, rice products, sugar, tanning, 
earthenwares, ])aper products, liume pipes, tobacco, textiles dyeing, ro])e, 
coach building, dairy, conch products and mats with 2,410 establislmieuts 
do not em])loy any hired labour and consequently no payment of wages is 
made by them. These industries have already been included in the range 
90 — 100 in the distribution by percentage of family labour to total labour. 
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The number of industries, therefore, shown in the table is 34 as against 
47 in other tables. The largest number of establishments pays between 
Es. 1 — ^Rs. 25 per year as wages to hired labour. The industries in this 
group accounts for about 45 per cent, of the total number of establishments 
in the district. It is also noticeable that in 9 industries, namely, steel 
trunk, tea, rubber stamp, photographs, wheat products, soap, printing, 
hosiery and juie pressing, the average wages paid to hired labour per year 
exceed Rs. 500. In fact, in the cases of the latter 5 industries, average 
wages exceed Rs. 1,000. 


(/) Distribution i/nto groups by total labour employed per mdustry including 

family labour. 


Total labour. 

Number 
of indus- 
tries. 

Numbt>r 
of estab- 
lishments. 

Names of industries. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Upto 26 

14 

61 

Paper products, brass products, hume pipes, bricks, 
tea, tobacco, rubber stamps, hosiery, textiles dyeing, 
jute pressing, coach building, photographs, photo- 
framing and mats. 

26—100 

11 

296 

Wheat products, biscuits, soap, tanning, steel trunk, 
footwear, wood chopping, ropt^, watch repairing, 
toys and musical instruments. 

101—500 

10 

1,177 

Sugar, general ongimwing, saw milling, bamboo pro- 
ducts, bidi, printing, unspi^oified industries, gold 
ornaments, laundry ami carts. 


8 

3,38(5 

Kico products, vegetable oils, cotton toxtilef*, chemicals* 
blacksmith, woodwart», tailoring and conch products. 

1,601— .'3,000 . . 

3 

2,344 

Swwts, earthenwares and dairy. 

5,001 aiul above 

1 

3,341 

Rice milling. 

Total 

47 

10,595 



The first row indicates that 14 industries, namely, paper products, brass 
products, huine pipes, etc., having altogether 51 estaldisliments, employ not 
more than 25 workers in all the establishments together in each industry. 
Similarly for other rows. It will be observed that the largest number of 
total labour, i.e., more than 5,000 is employed in tlie rice milling indusiry 
constituting about 3,341 establish ments in the district. Next in order are 
3 industries, namely, sweets, earthenwares and dairy each of which employs 
between 1,501 — 5,000 workers. The following 8 industries, namely, rice 
{iroducts, vegetable oils, cotton textiles, etc., come next each of which 
enn>loys between 501 — 1,500 w^orkers. 

(//) Distribution into groups by average value of raw materials consumed per 




year per estahluhment. 

Average value 

Number 

Number 

Namos of industries. 

of raw 

of indue > 

of estab- 


materials (Ks.). 

tries 

li aliments. 


. (1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

r''’pto 100 


1,125 

Earthenwart-ti, rope, unspecified industries, watch 
repairing and mats. 

101—61)0 

13 

4,332 

Rice milling, tauning, paper products, chemicals, genera 
engineoring, blacksmith, bamtoo products, hume 
pipes, bricks, textifss dyeing, ••oVa laundry and 
musical instruments. 


Jal. — 2 
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Average value Number Number Nemee of mduBtriea. 

of raw of indus- of estab- 

materials (Rs.)* tries. lishmeuts. 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

501 — 2,500 . . 17 4,268 Rico products, sweets, vegetable oils, cotton textiles, 

brans products, footwear, wood dropping, woodware, 
tobacco products, rubber stamp, tailoring, coach 
building, gold ornaments, photographs, photoframing, 
carts and conch products. 

2,501 — 5,000 748 Biscuits, steel trunk, saw milling, bidi, printing and 

dairy. 

5,001 — 10,000 101 Wheat products, sugar and hosiery. 

10,001 and 21 Soap, tea and jute pressing, 

above. 

Total 47 10,696 

Tile extent of use of raw materials is shown in the above table. The 
first row indicates that the average v.alue of raw materials consumed per 
year per establishment does not exceed Es. 100 in case of 5 industries, namely, 
earthenwares, rope, unspecified industries, watch repairing and mats having 
1,125 establishments in all. The concentration is highest in the two groups, 
namely, Its. 151 — 500 and Bs. 501 — 2,500. The former group accounts for 
about 41 per cent, and the latter al.out 40 per cent., a total of 81 per cent, 
of the* total number of establishments in the district. It is, however, 
observed, that there are 6 industries, namely, wheat products, sugar, hosiery, 
soa}), tea and jute ]»ressing, having 122 establishments in which the average 
value of raw materials used per establishment exceeds Bs. 5,000. 

(h) Dhtrihvfion into groups hy average cost of production excluding 
family lahour per year per estahlishment. 


Aver ige cost Number Number Names of industries, 

of production of indus- of estab- 


excluding 
family labour. 

tries. 

lishments. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Up to 100 

3 

1,006 

Earthenwares, rope and mats. 

101—500 

9 

682 

Tanning, paper products, blacksmith, hume pipeef 
bamlHH) pwducts, textiles dye^ing, unspecified 
industries, toys and musical instruments. 

601—1,000 . . 

10 

5,364 

Rice milling, rice products, vegetable oils, cotton tex- 
tiles, chemicals, general engineering, footwear, watch 
repairing, laundry and carts. 

1,001—5,000 .. 

14 

3,263 

Sweets, brass, products, wood chopping, woodware, 
tobacco, bidi rubber stamp, tailoring, coach building 
gold ornaments, dairy, photographs, photoframing 
and conch products. 

001—10,000 

7 

266 

Wheat products, biscits, sugar, steel trunk, tricks, raw 
milling and hosiery. 

10,001 and 
above. 


34 

Soap, tea, printing and jute pressing. 


Totial 


47 10,696 
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TLe cost of production shown in the above table includes all costs, i.e., 
cost of raw materials, fuels, rents, etc., and labour includiujj contribution 
of casual labour but excl udingf that of family labour. Tlie first row indicates 
that in the 3 industries, l)lmlel 5 ^ eailhonwaies, rope and inais having* 1,006 
establishments in all, the average cost of production is less than Its. 100 per 
year per establishment. The largest concentration is in the group Es. 501 — 
1,000. 10 industries having 51 per cent, of the total number of establish- 

ments belong to the group. The maximum number of indusirios, however, 
are to be found in the group Its. 1,001 — 5,(K)0, accounting for 31 per cent, 
of the total number of establishments. It is, however, observed tliat there 
are only 290 establishments belonging to 11 industries in which the average 
cost of production exceed Es. 5,000. 


(i) Distribution into (j roups by average value of work done per year per 

establishment. 


Average value 
of work 
done. 

Number 
of ilKlUH- 
trios. 

N uml)f3r 
of estab- 
lishments. 

Names of industric^s. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Upto 500 

5 

1,109 

Tanning, earthenwares, repo, unspecilltMl industries and 
mats. 

501 -1,000 . . 

0 

4,353 

Rice milling, vegetable oils, elu micals, 1 eml oo i lo- 
lucts, toys and inuhkTd instrunnvnts. 

1,001— 5, OOC . . 

24 

4,750 

Rk*e products, sweets, paper produefs, cotton textik'S, 
brass products, general engirieei'ing, blacksmith, 
ftHdwear, hume pipt»s, woi>d cliopping, woodware, 
tobweo, rubber stamp, tt'Xtiles dyeing, tailoring, 
coach building, gold ornam<ait.s, watch re]mi]iiig, 
dairy, laundry, photographs, photoframing, caits and 
conch products. 

5,001-— 15,000 

9 

353 

Wheat protliicts, biscuits, sugar, steel trunk, bricks saw 
milling, bidi, printing and hosiery. 

15,(M)1 and 
above. 

3 

21 

Soap, tea and jute prosuing. 

Total 

47 

10,595 



The abov(^ table shows the average value of work done (based on sale 
valu(‘) as against the cost of production shown in the ]>reviotis table. By 
far the largest niiiiiber of establishments has an average production value of 
Es. 1,001 — 5.000 representing about 45 per cent, of the total number of 
estahlishmenis. It may be noticed that the largest number of industries 
belong to this girouj). In case of 9 industries iiaving 353 establisliments the 
average value of work done lies between Es. 5,001 — Es. 15,000. Only in 
3 industries, namely, soap, tea and jute guessing having 21 eslahlishineuts, 
the average value of work done per year exceeds Es. 15,000 

(j) Distribution into groups by total value of work per year per establish'- 

ment. 

Total value Numt)er Number Names of induKtrien. 

of work of Indus- of t^tab- 
dono (Rs.). tries, lishments. 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Uplo 5,000 . . 6 31 Paper products, hume pipes, textiles dyeing, rope, 

coach building and mats. 
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Total value 
of work 
done (Rs). 

Number 
of indus- 
tries. 

Number 
of estab- 
lishments. 

Name of industries. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

( 4 ) 

n.OOl— 25,000 

7 

67 

Tanning, brass products, rubber stamp, hosiery, toys, 
photographs and photoframing. 

25,001—1,00 000 

9 

266 

Wheat products, steel trunk, bricks, wood chopping* 
tobacco, unspecified industries, watch repairing, 
laundry and musical instruments. 

1,00,001— 

10,00,000. 

18 

4 667 

Rice products, biscuits, sugar, vegetable oils, soap* 
earthenwares, cotton toxtilos, chemicals, general 
engineering, blacksmith, footwear, woodware, bamboo 
products, bidi, printing, gold ornaments, carts and 
conch products. 

10,00,000 and 
above. 


6,675 

Rico milling, sweets, saw milling, tea, tailoring, jute 
pressing wd dairy. 

Total 

47 

10,696 



The above table shows the total value of work doue per year per establish- 
lueni as af^ainst the averaj^e value of work done as shown in the previous 
table. The total value exceeds Rs. 10 lakhs in case of the following 7 indus- 
tries liaviiig ")4 per cent, of the total number of establishments, namely, 
rice milling, sweets, saw milling, tea, tailoring, jute pressing and dairy 
indicating that these industries play the most important role in the sector 
of small industries in the district of Jalpaiguri. The value of work done 
lies between Rs, 5,001 and Rs. 25,000 in ease of 7 industries and between 
Rs. 2,500 and Rs. 1,00,000 in case of 9 industries. The largest concentra- 
tion of industries is in the group Rs. 1,00,001 — Rs. 10,00,000 the number 
of establishments belonging to this grouj) being 4,557, which is about 40 per 
cent, of the total number of establishments in the district. Only in 6 indus- 
tries having 01 e^stablisliments the value of work done does not exceed 
Rs. 5,000. In the case of mats industry, in particular, the value of work 
done is Its. 560. 


(/,) Distnbution into groups by average income per year per estahlisJm^nt, 


Average 
income per 
establish- 
ment (Rs.). 

Number 
of indus- 
tries. 

Number 
of estab- 
lishments. 

Names of industries. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Upto 250 

5 

3,687 

Rice milling, chemicals, rope, coach building and 
unspecified industries. 

261—500 

10 

2,698 

Wheat products, vogot;ablo oils, tanning, earthen- 
wares, cotton textiles, woodware, bamlxio products, 
conch products, musical instruments and mats. 

601—1,000 

11 

3,324 

Rice products, sweets, paper products, blacksmith 
footwear, wood chopping, tailoring, watch repairing 
toys, dairy and carts. 

1,001—2,600 

16 

721 

Biscuits, sugar, brass products, general engineering, 
humo pipes, bricks, tobacco, bidi, rubber stamp, 
hosiery, textiles dyeing, gold ornaments, laundry, 
photographs and photo framing. 

2,601—10,000 

4 

167 

Soap, steel trunk, saw milling and printing. 

10,001 and 

2 

8 

Tea and jute pressing. 


above. 


Total 


47 10,696 
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The above table shows the distribution by average income which includes 
the vahie of family labour. It is noticed in the first two rows that 15 indus- 
tries with 6,385 establishments constituting 60 per cent, of the total number 
of establishments in the district, have hardly any profit. This is significant in 
view of the fact that all these industries employ family labour which is more 
than 72 per cent, of the total labour employed as may be seen in the Table (d) 
above. All the rest show profit. The maximum number of industries 
belong to the income group, Its. 1,001 — 2,500 though the number of establish- 
ments belonging to the group is only 721. The last row shows that 2 indus- 
tries, namely, tea and jute prcissing with 8 establishments earn a profit :)f 
more than Its. 10,000 each. 

Tdhle 2 — Em.plnyment positio?} in the a^soci/tted families by industries : 
(/) This lable gives a distribution of tlie members of the associated families 
as to wlieiher the imunbers are in gainful employment, non-working depen- 
dants or domestic servants, etc. Those members (including the owner of the 
establishment) who contribute to the family income either by their i>ersonal 
occupations or by working in the industry, agriculture, trade, etc., belonging 
to the family, have been taken to be in gainful em])loyment. The members 
who work part-time in the said industry, agriculture or trade, etc., have 
also been incliidf*d under this head. The. second category, namely, “non- 
working d('])ondants^' includes those who do not work in the industry, agri- 
culture or trade, belonging to the family and depend entirely on the income 
of the family for their livelihood. Tn the third category have been shown 
all other memlx'rs taking meals with the family including domestic servants, 
tutors, guests, etc. The average size of the family, as indicated in 
column (4) is the total of the averages shown in the subsequent columns 
giving th(‘ detailed distribution. 

As has been observed in the case of other districts of Ihe State, the 
average size of the family lies roughly between 4 and 7 persons in 23 out 
of 34 industries ns shown in this table. It is the highest (9.45) in chemicals 
and the lowest (2.00) in rope making industry. It may also be noted that 
in tb(‘ 6 industries where the average family size is higher thau 7, the 
number of uon-working dependants is more than 4. In the remaining 4 
industries, again, where the family size falls lower than 4, the nuinher 
of non-working de])endants is 2.10 or less. In chemicals the niimher of 
non-working d(‘])emlents is 0.70 and in tea manufacturing industry where 
the size of the family is second (9,14) in order of magnitude, the number of 
non-working dependants is the highest (6.71). No non-working dependant 
has been found in rope making industry, and in bnmbooo products industry 
their number is even less than 1 . It may be said, therefore, that the 
employment position is much better in the associated families of these two 
industries Ilian in the families engaged in other industries. It is further 
observed that in bamboo products and footwear industries the number of 
females in gainful emjdoyment is much greater than that of males. In rice 
products and rope making industries the number of females gainfully em- 
ployed is e(jun] to that of male earners. In ease of 6 industries, namely, 
saw milling, tea maimfaeturing, bidi, gold ornaments, watch repairing and 
photographs, no female is employed in gainful occupation. In 11 indus- 
tries only, namely, rice products, tanninu', cotton textiles, chemicals, si (‘el 
tnink, bricks, bamboo products, rope making, conch products, musical 
instruments and mats, the average number of females gainfully emphwed 
is 1 or more. The total niimher of adults in gainful employment varies, in 
general, from 1.49 to 3.77 except in the case of footwear industry (O.IG) 
where the workers mostly belong to the age-group 12-15 years. It is to be 
remembered, however, that the working dependants doing part-time work in 
the industries have been included under persons in gainful occupation. In 
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6 industries, namely, rice milling, rice products, sweets, vegetable oils, 
blac ksmiib and bamboo products, some cliildren (a.^ve .^’^roup: below 12 years) 
are emi)loyed gainfully, while children (age-group : j 2-15 years) are gain- 
fully employed in 19 industries of the district. Family workers belonging 
to the following Id industries, namely, tanning, . a; milling, wood chopping, 
woodware, tea manufacturing, rope making, unspecified industries, watch 
repairing, toys, photographs, conch produces, musical instruments and mats, 
are all adults. No adult male has been found to be a non- working dependant 
in tlie families associated with 7 industries, namely, rice products, sugar, 
vegetable oils, footwear, carts, musical instruments and mats. It is, how- 
ever, significant that there are domestic servants, etc., in most cascvs. Their 
average nuinljer is more than J only in the case of saw milling industry. 

<li) The total number of small establishments in the district has been 
estimated to 1)(‘ 10,095. Taking the average family size to be about 5 a!id 
assuming tljai each family owns not more than one manufacturing establish- 
ment, it will be seen that the small industries of the district support either 
fully oj- ])artly a population of about bd thousand belonging to the families 
of the owners of these concerns. It has becui seen that the total number of 
liinMl labour in these industries is of the order of 2,100. Constitution of 
their families and the number of earners per family are not known. On 
the assumption tliat each earner supports 5 persons, including himself, it 
may be noted that small industries in tlie district sup])ort 10,500 ])ersons 
by paying wages. The small industries of the district, thenfore, support 
a ]»o])ulati()n of about 6d thousand persons out of the aggregate population 
of about 9,1 lakhs. 


Tnhie d — DisfrihutioJi of average namher of von-v'orlinrj pen rfa tits in 
the assori.afed families hy indvstries and. by causes: In Table (2) was given 
an indication as to the average numher of non-working dependants. This 
table points out tbe causes for tbe dependance and shows the contribution 
of eacb of the ( a uses to the total number. The causes of dependance have 
been shown under different categories, viz., student, vsick or infinn, dull 
seasou, want of em])loyment and nut seeking employment. As already 
stated in tbe above paragraphs, the numbers of non-working dependants are 
very high, ])eing 0.71 and 6.70 respectively, iu tea manufacturing and 
chemicals industries. Tbe number varies between 1.19 and 5.19 in all 
other industries except in the cases of bamboo products (0.94) carls (1.00), 
eaw milling (5.26) and bidi (6.60). As ])ointed out earlier, no non-working 
dependant has been found in rope making*. It is also noticed that the highest 
conlribnl’ m comes generally from column (S), i.o., persons not seeking 
employment except in the case of chemicals industry. This, however, in- 
cludes children, old and retired persons and women having no personal 
oecu])ati(Ui. Tlie average number of persons not seeking employment is the 
highest (5.14^ in tea manufacturing and the lowest (0.66) in toys. It will 
be further observed that in the families engaged with 3 industries, namely, 
sugar, tanning and earthenwares, non-workiiig dependants are only those 
who do nut seek employment. Next in importance comes column (4), 
i.e., students. The average number of students is the highest (4.15) in 
the families asso<dated with chemicals industry. In bidi, watch repairing 
and ^^all other industries” their numbers are 2.17, 2.00 and 1.99 respectively. 
In watch repairing and mats industries of the district half the non-working 
dependants are students. It is also observed that a fair number of sick 
people are being supported. There is a considerable number of persons 
getting no em])loyment in the families associated with 10 industries of the 
district. Unom]iloyment due to dull season has not been observed in the 
district. 
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Tablz 4 — Percentage distribution of the Tnembers of tJie associated 
families {including scnmntSy tutors, etc.) hg industries <md by standards of 
education: This table furnishes an idea of the standard of education of 
the inembers of the fajnilies associated with the industries. Columns (4) 
and (5) show the percentages under “illiterate” and under ‘‘just literate”. 

It will be clear that the members are mostly illiterates or just literates. 
The percentage of illiterates is more than 50 in most industries except in 
the cases of sweets, chemicals, general engineering, steel trunk, footwear, 
saw milling, wood chopping, woodware, tea manufacturing, bidi, watch 
repairi^ng, dairy, laundry, jdiotographs, conch ])roduc-ts, mats and “all other 
Industries”. In chemicals, how-ever, illiteracy is tlie least being about 
14 per cunt. In lope making and tanning industries it is noticed that the 
members are all illiterates. The percentage distribution of members above 
non-niatric standard has been given in columns (8) to (14) and it is notii^ed 
that a small percentage of members only could receive higher standard of 
education beyond this stage. It is to be seen that in the case of chemicals 
industry, ])er(^entages of members falling under “graduate* teclinical” and 
“other teclinical studies” are 0.49 and 0.82 respectively. In course of 
economic survey of samples it was ohseiwenl lhat some jirofessional doctors 
with medical degrees were tin* owners of certain chemical estahlishinents 
where medicines are compounded. It may he ])ointed out that persons who 
are medical licentiates or have Ayurvtidic certificates have lu?en found in 
the faniili(*s associated with this industry. Members having otb(*r technical 
studies liave also beem found in the families associate'd with rice milling, 
general (*iigi nee ring, bainhoo jirodiuds, wmteh rejiairing, pliologniphs and 
“all other industries”. 

TabJr rentgv annuoJ inromc of the nssorioled f(milles hg 

industries and sources of income: (i) This tahle givt‘s information on the 
average net income ])er family from different sources, sued) as, agritmltiire, 
industry, trade other occupations etc. Information in r(‘spect of each 
imlustiy has la cn given for each of I lie four calegorit*s of estahlishinents, the 
same as inmitioued in ])aragrnj)li 1.4. The ])Oole(l pieture of the industry 
as a whole lias also hecm indicated. 

It will he seen that the families associated wdth all industries for all 
categories, have net income from industrial source, as shown in column (7) 
exi'cpt in the ease of hidi industry wdiere a negative income of Us. 1,458 
has been found in category 4, i.e., witliout powM?r and em])h)ying more than 
9 workers. It may be iminted out in this coiiiieclion lhat the estimates for 
category 4 liave lieen based on one sample only. In two other industries 
only, namely, sw’cets and steel trunk there are establishments in category 4 
and if is observ**d tliat the income from sucli establishments is greater than 
that fiom ilie establishments under caUgory 4, i.e., without ])ower and 
employing less than 10 w'oikeis. Income from industry is higher than 
that from any other source in the associated families except in 8 industries, 
namely, rice milling, v'egetahlc oils. chemi(‘uls, wood (di()])ping, woodware, 
rope making, mats and footwear. In the first two industries, however, 
income from agriculture is greater than that from any other source. In 
the case of the next 5 industries the major share of income is derived from 
trade, profession and other oceu])ations. It cau be stated, therefore, that 
the families engaged in these industries have taken up industrial activities 
to supplement their income. In footwear, however, the highest income is 
deriv(‘(i from sale of assets. The highest ineome j)er family from industry 
api)ears to oeciir under tea mamifaeturing industry (Rs. 1,20,881) and the 
lowest (Rs. 105) in rope making. The next highest ineome (Rs. 8,197) is 
observed in the case of saw milling industry. The income from industry 
lies between Rs. 1,057 and Rs. 2,744 in the case of 9 industries, namely, 
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sugar, general engineering, steel trunk, bricks, bidi, gold ornaments, 
laundry, photograph and “all other industries’ \ In the case of rice milling 
the income is as low as Bs. 18d. Ihe highest income from agriculture per 
family is Rs. 603 in sugar industry and the lowest (Bs. 6) in “all other 
industries”. There is, however, no income from agriculture in the families 
associated with 9 industries, namely, tanning, footwear, bricks, bamboo 
products, tea manufacturing, rope making, watch repairing, laundry and 
photographs. 

(ii) The expression “mechanised” in this report has been used to denote 
power-driven establisliments as against hand-operated concerns which will 
be called non-me(?hanised. It may be noticed from the table that almost all 
industries ex(*ept a few did not show anv mechanised establishments, that is, 
establisliments using power. In the following 5 industries a few mechanised 
eslahlisliraents were found namely, rice milling, general engineering, gold 
ornaments, watch repairing and “all other industries”. Here mechanisation 
ajipears to bring in higher incomes except in “all other industries”. 

Table 6 — DistriiwUon of land {mvned and possessed) of associated 
families by indntsfries : This table furnishes information on the land 
(cultivated or otherwise) which is owned or possessed per family. Total 
acres in possession as shown in column (8) have been taken to be equal to 
the sum total of the total acres owned by the family and total acreage of 
lands let in minus total a(‘res let out. Total acreages of all lands owned and 
actually ]) 0 s‘ 8 es 8 ed by the family have been accordingly calculated and 
shown ill (columns (13) and (14) respectively. 

It will be seen from this table that the families associated with 10 indus- 
tries of the district, namely, tanning, footw’ear, bricks, hamhoo products, 
tea manufacturing, rope, watch repairing, laundry, photograjihs and mats 
possess no cultivated lands. This will account for nil in(‘ome from agri- 
culture as shown in column (5) of Table 5 in the cases of the first 9 indus- 
tries. The families associated with the mats industry, however, derive an 
income of Bs. 50 as shown in that column, ])Ossibly from the horticultural 
operations made iu 0.13 acres of land oavned hy them which is not available 
for cultivation, ns shown in this table. All the remaining industries except- 
ing gold ornaments and musical instruments possess owned lands. The vege- 
table oils industry, in particular, possess owned lands which is tlie largest 

in size, the figure being more than 5 acres in this case. Owned lands belong- 

ing to the families engaged in sugar industry is also appreciable in size 
(about 4.87 acres). It may further he pointed out in this connection 
that lands let out and let in by the families under these 2 industries are 
also the largest in size. The families concerned with the following indus- 
tries, namely, rice milling, rice products, earthenwares, general engineering, 
saw milling, bidi, uiis])ecified industries, toys and dairy possess, on the 
average, more than one acre of owmed lands. Five industries of the district, 
namely, blacksmith, dairy, carls, conch products and wood chopping do not 
let out any cultivated lands though all of them except wood chopping let in 
additional lands for purposes of cultivation. Three industries, on the other 
hand, namely, general engineering, bidi and tailoring let out all cultivated 

lands they own. The tailoring industry, however, is letting in • additional 

lands. Fourteen industries of the district have been found to let out some 
portion of the lands owned hy them. Of these the major share of owned 
lands have been let out hy the following 7 industries namely, sweets, sugar, 
vegetable oils, steel trunk, woodware, toys and “all other industries”. The 
area of lands retained under khas cultivation appears to be the highest (3.21 
acres) in the case of rice products industry. The size of land under khas 
cultivation ranges from 1.22 acres to 2.56 acres in the cases of rice milling, 
vegetable oils, earthenwares, saw milling, unspecified industries and dairy 
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Industries. In other oases such lands do not exceed 0.58 acires. Additional 
lands have been let in by the families associated with 17 industries of the 
district. Families associated with the following industries, viz., sugar, 
vegetable oils, earthenwares, gold oriiamentSj conch products and musical 
instruments have each let in more than 1 acre of land. Lands let in by 4 
industries, namely, saw milling, toys, dairy and 'all other industries are 
practically negligible. The families associaled with gold ornaments and 
musical instruments industries have their cultivated lands let in from others. 

For other details, the table mav he consulted. 

• 

Table 7 — Prodvciion of crops (jrown per associated family by 
indvstries and hy rariefies of crops : l)etails were furnished in 

Table (6) in resjiect of lands which are cither owned or possessed. In the 
case of land let out the owners are either getting an annual rmit or the share 
of the total cro])s grown. In the cases of cultivated lands let in and in ow'u 
possession the family gets the produce of the lands. The total income from 
agric-ullure has hetui correspondingly shown in Table 5 already discussed. 
The i)resent table shows the total quantity and the value of the crops actually 
grown by the families by own cultivation. 

It has already been mentioned in connection with Table 0 that the 
families associated with the following industries, namely, tanning, footweai-, 
bricks, bamboo products, tea manufacturing, ro])e, watch repairing, laundry, 
photographs and mats ])osse8S no (uiltivated lands, while those connected 
w’ith tw’o other iiidnstri(*s, namely, general engineering and bidi have let 
out all lands tliey own leaving no lands under khas cultivation. No prin- 
cipal crops, therefore, were grown by them. Principal crops also have not 
been grown by the families associated with wood chopping induvstry. This 
has been due to the small size of ow*ned land (0.01 acre only) which has 
been possibly left as (Mirrent fallow. These families, however, derive an 
average agricultural income of Rs. 89 from horticultural operations in 0.0] 
acre of land owmed by them which is md available for cultivation. Ihin- 
cipal crops have been produced by the families associated with all the 
remaining industries excepting “all other indnstries’\ Princi])al crops 
have not been grown by the families engaged in the ‘'all other industries” 
probably because of the small size of holdings juissessed by this industry. 
It may be noted from the table that paddy has been the most important crop 
growm, although jute is grown in some cases as additional croj)s. Pulses 
a])ppar 1o hav(* been grown in ‘1 cases and so has been sugarcane. It may 
be seen that although values of eroi>s have been showm, quantities have not 
been entered against them in some cases, because information regarding 
them was not available. 

Table 8 — Vercentape distrihvtwn of family expenditure on groups of 
items of the associated foqnilies hy industries : This table gives details in 
the percentage expenditure on the major heads of (;onsumption, namely, 
(1) food, (2) fuel and light, (8) clothing, (4) bouse rent and (5) miscellaneous. 
These five major heads of consumption are usually acce])ted fire groups 
taken into account in the construction of the cost of living index numbers. 
The expenditures on total food has been subdivided into two classes, viz.. 
(?) cereals and (??) all other food items. 

It wdll be seen from the table that as between the major heads of con- 
sumption, the percentage expenditure on total food is the highest except 
in the cases of steel trunk, saw milling, and carts. In these industries the 
higltesf expenditure appears to be made on miscellaneous items. In black- 
smith industry the percentage expenditure on total food is almost the same 
as on miscellaneous items. 
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As between tbe industries, the percentage expenditure on total food 
romjiarativoly Jess in footwear, l)ri(‘ks, wood chopping and “all other indus- 
tries’" besides those mentioned above. It is comparatively high in rice 
milling, tanning, earthenwares, cotton textiles, rope making and mats indus- 
tries where the percentage exceeds 75. It could be stated, therefore, that as 
tar as standard of living is concerned, the former groups fares better and 
the latter worse than the averages amongst those families engaged in small 
industries. Next in order is the expencliture on miscellaneous items. The 
percentage (‘xpenditure made on fuel and light, and house rent appears to 
be tbe higbesf (8.95 and 17.25 respectively) in the case of bricks^ industry. 
The families connected with unspecified industries make the highest expendi- 
tuio (10.41) on total clothes. Other details may be read from the table 
’•tself. 

Table 9 — A verage immher of vutn-monfhs worked per estahlishnhisnt by 
nifJustries and by total value of assets: This table indicates the average 
number of mau-inouths worked in each industry classified by values of 
as-ets. Six different ranges in the value of assets have been envisaged in 
tiii^ study beginning from tbe range “Re. 1 to Rs. 1,000” and ending with 
tin* range “Rs. 5,001 and above”. It will be realised that in a general 
^■I^luiry of ibis nature it was not possible to (collect reliable data about work- 
in- cajiital. An altein]it was, however, made to collect information about 
; a: rent sissets and liabilities as shown in the next two tables. The sources 
at liabilities have also been shown in Table 12. It will be seen from tbe 
luxt tabl(‘ that assets include land and buildings, macdiineries and tools, 
eif., as w(41 as stocks, amount due from customers and cash as on tbe date 
of eiKjuiry. Tbe liabilities, that is, the amount owed to others as on the 
dat(‘ of enquiry may bo read from table 11. It is to be noted that the values 
shown ft)!* land and buildings, machineries slocks, etc,., are lough estimates 
only. Dtdails about man-inonths of em])loymeut provided by the establish- 
ments of various industries in the different categories and belonging to the 
six groups of assets may be read in the table itself. 

It may l)e seen from the table that exce])t in 5 industries, namely, steel 
Iriink, saw milling, tea manufacturing, jdiotographs and “all other indus- 
Iries” 1b(' tf)tal value of assets of most of tlie esinblisbments of each industry 
lies b(*tween Ro. 1 — Rs. 1,000. All establi.sbinents under saw milling and 
photographs industries, however, possess assets, the value of which exceeds 
Rs. 1,000. Out of the 84 industries -as shown in this table only 15 had 
some establishments having assets exceeding Rs. 8,000. The estimated 
mi!!iber of all establishments under the following industries, namely, rice 
])ro(lucts, sugar, vegetable oils, tanning, earthen wares, blacksmith, foot- 
wear. wood chopping, bamboo ])roducts, rope, dairy, laundry, carts, cmicb 
p]* 0 (!ucts and mats, liave asset.s not exceeding Rs. 1,000. It may be stated 
here that, generally s])eaking, more persons are employed as assets increase 
in ri(*c milling, l»ricks, woodware, l)idi, tailoring, unspecified industries, 
watch repairing, toys, photographs and musical instruments. For other 
details reference may be made to tbe table itself, 

Tnhlv 10 — Arorage value (/t^.sr.l of assets per establishment hy industries 
avd by different assets: The table furnishes an idea of tbe average value 
of different typos of a^sets. It also shows average value of assets in different 
caiegories. 

It may be seen from tbe table that no assets have been reported in the 
rope industry of the district. It majr be pointed out, however, in this con- 
nection that the estimates for this industry is bus<^d on one sample only. 
Assets in land and buildings are to be found in all the remaining industries 
of the district excepting sugar, tanning, wood chopping, watch repairing 
and dairy. It is less than Rs. 50 in rice milling, rice products, vegetable 
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oils, eari hen wares, blaoksniitli, footwear, bricks, bamboo products, bidi, un- 
specified industries, p)ld oruiiments and musical instruments industries. 
Amongst them two industries, namely, rice niillinft' and bidi have some 
cstaTdisl'.monts w^’th hiduT assets in this item. In the cases of photographs 
and “all other industries*’ assets in land and buildings exceed Rs. 1,000. 

It is noticeable that in several industries even non-meebanised establishments 
use machines and tools that are hand-o])eratpd. 12 mechanised small 
establishments in rice milling industry have machineries worth about 
Es. L‘1,000 whi(di is the highest value in this item. In saw milling and “all 
other industries” the value of machines are about Es. 1,200 and Es. 1,500 
re^speel ively. 17 induvstries of the district use no machnies, though tools are 
in use in all the industries. Value of assets iu furniture is the highest 
(Es. '14o) in the case of riicmicals industry. It is also a])preciahle in “all 
other industries”. The value of liv(*stock has been shown under “other 
assets” in the case of vegetable oils industry. Three industries, namely, 
st-*('l trunk, saw milling and tea manufacturing have high assets in stocks 
ot raw nint(Tials, finished goods and semi-finished goods. 

Tdlile lOA — TfJsfiinatf/] rimnhrr nf somr impottnuf vdJrJtiJics usfd Inf 
spfrrfrd : Table 10 gave the information on the average value •. f 

assets. Til is table sliows ihe r‘stimatod number of some important machines 
ordinarily used in the case of 12 out of 47 industries in the district. 

Tt is notii'eahle from the table that there are 11 grinding inaehines. one 
of vvliieli is not power-d’iven. engaged in 10 estahlishmtuils of wheat pro- 
duets indnstrv. Tri the veyetahle oils industry 507 (‘siahlishments maki? us(> 
of 570 phtniia wifhout motor. 14ie establishments under soap industry 
posse-s one stamping machine on the average. The estimated mini her of 
semi-autoniat ie looms in the cotton textiles industry is 91, while that of 
liandlooms is 2S5 as against llio total miinher of dr»4 establishments. Th(*re 
are 0.30 sewing machines engaged in the small industries of the district, 

025 of which belong to <S43 tailoring concerns and the rest to 80 establish- 
ments under footwear indnstrv. Only 00 saw milling machines with motor 
ar'' workin? 4 * in the district. There are .10 automatic and 5 hand-operated 
priTdin 5 r machines snophuiiented by 5 cutting nuudiines in 13 printing <‘on- 
( eras. F^siahlishnicnts under hosiery industry ])osscss, on tlie av(*rage, one 
In^sieiy miudn’ne each. Eleven cameras are used in 20 p})otogra])hs con(‘erns. 

In 354 cstahlishmonts of gold ornaments only 3 polishing machines with 
power ne found to he used. One iute hailing and pressing machine has 
been found in one establishment in jnte-pressing industry. Information 
reearding other 11 establishments was not available. The names of other 
maclnnes. tools and accessories used by difl'erent industries of the district 
have been shown in Appendix E. 

Tnfilr n — Arproffc rnhfc (/A’.) oi lidhilihca per eshfhlishwC7}t lyp indua- 
frirx and hy differrvt liahiUfirs : Table 11 shows the average vahie of 
liabilities as against the average value of assets given in Table 10. 

It may he seen from the table that not all establishments have liabilities. 

In fact, the number of establishments in any industry on any account is 
cmn])ara lively small in the Laundry industry. Out of a total number of 
52 estahlishmonis only 1 has linhilities on raw materials. In sweets out of 
a total of 8.58. 117 cstahlishmonts have liabilities on account of lands and 
buildings. 197 for raw materials, and 19 for others. On account of the above 
peculiarities, liabilities on any acconnt have been shown as averages for 
only tbosc^ establishments which have particular libilities. The estimated 
number of establishments having the liabilities has been shown within 
brackets in each case. The last column, however, gives the average for each 
industry as a whole taking into account all establishments in tbe indusiry 
concerned. These specialities should be remembered while reading tbe table. 

Bureau of App!ie.l Eooaomios ft 

i.iliiary. 
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The averages for any industry as a whole could he calculated by multijdying^ 
the averages shown in the table bv the number shown against it within paren- 
thesis, and by dividing the product by the total number of establishments 
shown in column (b) of Table 1. The following points relating to the 
variability of the liability as between sources and industries may be noted: — 

(^/) There is no liability whatsoever in the industries, namely, tanning, 
earthenwares, blachsmilh, rope, dairy, carts and mats 

(h) Four industries, namely, general engineering, tailoring, gold orna- 
ments and “all other industries’’ have liabilities on all accounts. 

(f) The average value of liability i)er establishment as shown in 
column (12) is the highest (Rs. 8,529) in the case of saw milling 
industry. In the case of “all other industries” and steel trunk 
it is also very high being Rs. 1,890 and Rs. 1,588 respectively. 
In llie case of 8 other industries, namely, sweets, cotton textiles, 
cliemicals, w^oodware, bidi, tailoring, gold ornaments and phnto- 
graplis industries, the average value of liability per establish- 
ment lies between Rs. 117 and Rs. 811. In each of these indus- 
tries tile average total assets as sliowm in column (15) of table 10 
is higher than the average value of liability. 

<//> The rest of the industries have an average value of liability per 
establishment lying between Re. 1 and Rs. 95. 

lO A larger number of establishments have liabilities on account of 
raw materials than on any other account except in the cases of 
cotton textiles, general engineering, footwear, bricks, bamboo 
products, w^atch repairing and musical instruments. 

(/) Eight indiistries, namely, rice milling, sweets, cotton textiles, 
general engineering, footwear, bricks, bamboo products and 
musical instruments have greater liabilities on account of fixed 
capital, i.e., land and buildings, machines and tools. 

(fj) Tnfonnation on the rates of interesl is mostly not available. In a 
few cases it is observed that the rate of interest varies from 1 1o 
88 per cent. 

Table 12 — Disfnbvfion of liabilities (Rs.) per estahlishwent by rnHu.^vies 
arid by sources of liabilities: The information on the averatre 
value of each type of liability was shown in table 11. This table gives an 
indication as to the sources of these liabilities with corresponding average 
values shown under each. 

Except in the ease of musical instruments industry, there is no liability 
from the source of co-oj)erative society. Six industries of the district have 
been found to incur liabilities from banks. State help was granted to the 
following industries of the district, namely, rice milling, sweets, cotton 
textiles, chemicals, steel trunk, tailoring, gold ornaments, watch repairing 
and “all oiher industries”. State help was appreciable in the steel trunk 
industry, being Rs. 1,107 on the average, on account of raw materials. In 
the eftses of cotton textiles, chemicals and “all other industries” the help 
from State exceeds Rs 100 on the average Most of the establishments 
having liabilities, however, met their requirements from private sources ou 
account of raw materials or other expenditures. It is to be noted that the 
averages have been caleulnted over all the establishments in the industries 
coucerned, aud uot merely the establishments receiving the loans. 

Table 18 — Labovr employed per establishment by different age^yraups : 
This table furnishes information on the labour employed under each of the 
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4 {‘ate»:orie8, in all the 47 industries, pooled together. Under both family 
and hired labour, details have been given showing the number engaged per 
tfstablish merit as also the man-months worked in the industry. Information 
on the number per establishment is shown in columns (2) and (6) under 
family and hired labour respectively. Information on man-months engaged 
in industries is shown for family and hired labour in columns (3) and (7) 
respectively. Total number of man-months worked in the industry as 
recorded in column <9) is obviously the sum of the entries in columns (3) and 
(7). The proportion of family labour to total labour engaged in all indus- 
tries is shown as percentages in column (10). In column (12) has been given 
the percentage of the available total labour which has been actually engaged 
in the industry. 

It may be seen from the table that in the district of Jalpaiguri there are 
establishments belonging to all the four calegories. Labourers of all age- 
grou])s, belonging to the families as well as hired, are to be found in the 
small non-inechanised establishments only, while in the other three cate- 
gori<^s labourers employed are mostly adults. Some children (age-group; 
12 to 15 years) belonging to the families, also work in the eslahlisnments 
under category 1, while hired children of the same age-group render some 
help to those under category 4, It may further be noted that the small 
mccbanised mid nnn-mechnnised establishments of the district employ more 
of family labour than hired labour, while in the establishments under other 
categories, the number of family labour is less than that of hired labour. 
It may be pointed out in this connection that under category 3 have been 
included the cottage industries of the district which are mainly nin on family 
labour. It is also noticeable that the number of man-months worked in the 
industries by family labour is less than that by hired labour in the large 
e<tablislimen1s, bolh mechanised and non-mechanised, while in the small 
(‘stahlishmcnts the percentage of family labour to total labour is very high, 
as may be seen from column (10). In column (12) it is observed that most 
of the man-months available in the large establishments have been actually 
worked, wbil(* in the smaller cslablishments the total number of man-montbs 
worked in ilie industry has been comparatively less. This indicates perhaps 
tliat in Ibe small establishmenis the members of the family are also 
engaged in other subsidiary occupations such as agriculture, trade, etc., 
besides working in the industry. 

Table 14 — Hired labour employed and. wages paid^ per mon-month per 
establishment by age-group: This table is similar in structure to table 13. 
An indication has been given in this table as to the jiroportion of hired 
labour and their wages per man-month. Column (4) indicates the percen- 
tage of hired labour to total labour engaged in the industry, which is com- 
plementary to column (10) of Table 13. 

Wages paid to adults in the larger establishments arc higher than those 
paid in the smaller ones. Adults employed in mechanised concerns receive 
more wages than what they might receive in the non-raechanised establish- 
ments of similar structure. Wages received by adults vary between Rs. 50 
to 68 per month. In the non-mechanised small concerns children (age- 
group 12-15 years) get nearly the half amount paid to adults. Wages 
received by children of the same age-group in category 4 is rather high. 
This estimate is, however, based on one sample only. 

Table 14A — jyisfrihvHon of family labour by industries : This table is 
supplementary to Table 13. The distribution of man-months worked by sex 
and different age-groups of family labour per establishment for each industry 
has been shown in this table. 
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In all the industries employment is the highest in the age-group 16 years 
and above. The average number of man-months worked by females is 
greater than that by males in the following industries, namely, rice milling, 
rice products, bricks, bamboo products and rope. In general engineering, 
blacksmith, footwear, saw milling, woodware, tea manulacturing, bidi, gold 
ornaments, watch repairing, photographs, carts and musical instruments 
industries no female labour is employed. Average number of man-months 
worked by adult males is the highest (21.67) in the case of tea manufactur- 
ing. It is, how^ever, the lowest (3.27) in the case of rice milling industry 
which is principally run by female labour. The average lies roughly 
between (i and 14 except in the cases of rice milling, rice products, vegetable 
oils, general engineering, bamboo products, rope and dairy industries. Male 
children below 12 years are engaged in the following industries, namely, 
ri(^e milling, rice ])roduct8, vegetable oils and blacksmith. The average 
number of iiian-montlis worked by children of the above age-group is negli- 
gible except in the case of rice products industry. In 16 industries, children 
(age-group 12-15 years) have been found to do some work. They work for 
more than one man-mouth on the average in rice products, cotton textiles, 
chemicals, steel trunk, bricks, dairy and laundry. Man-months worked by the 
children of the above age-group are the highest (7.69) in laundry. Other 
details may be read from the table itself. 

Table 15 — Conaumpiion of facl^ luhHcatiiKj materials, raw materials, 
etc., per establish merit by inriustries. This table fiirnislu's the deloii'! ol 
cost of production in respect of consumption of fuel, electricity, lubricating 
mattjrials, raw materials, pacjking materials, etc. Figures of cost incurred on 
annual repairing charges and for work done* through others are also indicated 
in this table. 

It may be seen from the table that the expenditure on raw materials is 
[)roportionately the highest in all the industries of the district excp])t iii the* 
cases of earthenwares and bricks, where fuels constitute the highest c(»st 
item. This has been due to the fact that the principal raw maierials coti- 
snmed by thc^se iiulustri(?s is clay, wlncdi is a free gift of nafure and conse- 
quently the major share of costs goes to fuel items. Posides, in bricks 
industry a fairly big amount of cost has been incurred for work done through 
others. Haw materials have been the only item of consumption in case of 
tanning and rope industries. Filectricilv has been consumed hy the follow- 
ing iiidustiries, namely, sweets, chemicals, general engineering, steel trunk, 
footwear, woodware, tea manufacturing, bidi, tailoring, unspecified indus- 
tries, gold ornaments, w’atch repairing, toys, laundry, jjhotographs, musical 
instruments and ‘‘all other industries”. Among these the photographs 
industry incurs the highest cost (Hs. lOfS) on this item. Tt may also be 
seen that some small mechanised concerns of rice milling industry consume 
electricity worth Hs. 25 on the average, though this amount is quite insigni- 
ficant when the industry is taken as a whole. The all comhined average 
for the industry, therefore, shows no figure under this head. Of the 12 
industries that consume coal and coke, expenditure on this item is the 
highest (Hs. 2,088) in bricks. No item of fuel is consumed in the following 
industries, namely, vegetable oils, fanning, saw milling, bamboo products, 
rope, unspecified industries and conch products. Almost all the rest of the 
industries consume other fuels. It will be further seen that 20 industries 
got a portion of their work done through outsiders for which some amount 
'were T)aid. Four industries, namely, steel trunk, bricks, saw’ milling and 
tea manufacturing naid b^dween Hs. 1,026 end Hs. 2,500 on this account. 
Tw^o large non -mechanised establishments under “all other industries”, 
however, paid about Hs. 28,000 each for w^ork done through others, though 
the remaining establishments did not pay any significant amount on this 
item. Other details may be read from the table itself. 



Table 15A — Quantity and rahte oj row materials consumed per establish- 
ment by indmtries: Tliis table is supplementary to Table 15 where values 
of raw materials consumed have been furnished. In this table is given an 
indication of the quantity and value of some major items of raw materials 
consumed by different industries. An attempt has been made to select two 
principal basic materials in respect of each industry of the district. 

In the following 14 industries, namely, tanning earthenwares, 
chemicals, general engineering, footwear, tailoring, rope, unspecified indus- 
tries, gold ornaments, watcli repairing, laundry, photographs, musical 
instruments and mats, no specification is possible. Names of the principal 
basic materials selected for each industry are shown in columns (3) and (10). 
Units of quantities of these items are given in columns (4) and (11) res- 
pectively. The total quantities consumed in respect of these items are 
furnished in columns (8) and (15) and the values against them have been 
shown in columns (9) and (16) re8})ectively. Value of raw materials other 
than these two selected items liave been given in column (17j. The sources 
from which the two principal basic materials have been obtained are showm 
in columns (5), (6), (7) and in columns (12)^ (Id), (14), respectively. Kaw 
materials liave been taken as lo(*.ally produced wherever these were stated 
to he prodiicfid within an area of about 10 miles of radius from the local 
market place from where the raw Jiiaterials are purchased. Quantities of 
such nmterials have been sliown sei)arately in columns (5) and (12) for those 
purchsaed in lo(‘al markets or hats or bazars and in columns (6) and (13) for 
those purchased from outside the local markets or hats. Figures for con- 
sum])tion of materials not produced loctally have been shown in columns (7) 
and (14). Obviously columns (5), (6) and (7) add up to the total shown in 
column (8). Similar is the case of the total shown in column (15). The 
,iuinibi‘r of establisliments in each industry has not been shown in this table 
and reference to this may be made in Table 15. Quantity and value figures 
ol the principal items of raw materials consumed by “all other industries" 
liave not been sIkjwu. It may also be seen that except in the cases of sweets, 
sugar, c-otton textiles, blacksmith, steel trunk, woodware, bamboo products, 
bidi, toys, dairy and carts, no information on the quantity and value has 
been available in resj)eet of the second principal basic materials selected for 
eacli industry. It may also been seen that the quantities of iron she(*t in 
steel trunk, clay and dye in toys and iron in carts industries cannot be given 
and only values are shown. Details may been seen from the table itself. 

Table 16 — Froductwn and sale of finished goods, amount received for 
work d/tne for others per establishment and value of work done per man- 
month by industries : This table gives the value of production as against 
the cost of production shown in Table 15. Values of goods sold through 
various agencies have been shown in columns (6) to (10). The value of work 
done on the materials supplied by customers is given in column (12). In 
column (15) has been sliowui tlie value of wo^k done per man-month. It will 
be seen from the table ibat the total value of work done shown in column (13) 
IS the sum total of total value of production actually made during the year 
in column (5) and the total amount received for work done for others in 
column (12). The distribution of total value of* work done (Rs.) as between 
industries has already been shown into 5 ranges in section (;/) of para- 
graph 10.1 in the discussion on Table 1. 

It is noticeable, however, that of tlie 5 industries of the district where 
some establishments are mechanised, the total value of work done in such 
mechanised concerns is much greater than that in the non-mechanised con- 
cerns except in the case of “all other industries". In 4 industries again, 
namely, sweets, steel trunk, bidi, and “all other industries", there are some 
large non^meebanised establishments. The average value of work is higher 
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in the case of non-mechanised big concerns than in the small ones under 
these industries. Value of work done depends primarily on the value of 
materials on which the work is done. So there can be no valid comparison 
in respect of this between different industries. These figures shown in the 
table give an idea about the average of all establishments within any 
industry. For example, value of work done per man-month in the rice 
milling industry is Its. 57. Multiplying by 12, the value of work done in a 
year would become Its. 684 if only 1 person was employed. An establish- 
ment belonging to this industry if employs 2 persons w^ould produce goods 
worth about Ks. 1,368 and so on. This table also shows the value of work 
done per nion-month for each category and a comparison may be made as 
between the categories themselves. It wdll be seen that the value of work 
done per man-month is greater in the mechanised concerns, as it should be, 
than in the non-mechanised ones in rice milling, general engineering, gold 
ornaments and watch repairing. It mav further be noted that of all the 
agencies tli rough which sale of finishetf goods of small industries of the 
district has been effected, the <;ontribution of daclandars, co-operative stores, 
and agents is nil. It is observed that 20 industries, namely, rice milling, 
rice products, sugar, tanning, chemicals, general engineering, blacksmith, 
bricks, saw milling, woodware, tailoring, rope, gold ornaments, watch repair- 
ing, toys, dairy, photograj)hs, carts, musical instruments and mats sell 
exclusively through their own retail establishments. The rest of the indus- 
tries excex)ting laundry, market tlieir finished goods through both whole- 
sale and retail establishments. Here again 4 industries, namely, steel 
trunk, tea manufacturing, bidi and conch products make greater amounts 
of sale through own retail organisations. It ai)pears from the table that 
in laundry industry, total value of work done is from the materials supplied 
by others. Value of work done on materials siii)i)He(l by other is much 
greater than that on own materials in the eases of general engineering, watch 
repairing and musical instruments. This is quite apjjarent from the nature 
of the work done in these industries. 

Table IGA — Quantity and value of finished products made during the 
year for sale per estnhhshment hy industries: This table which is sup])le- 
mentarv to Table 16 gives details of the quantity and value of itcmis of 
finislied ])r()ducts made during the year. 

An atlempt has been made to select two principal items of finislied pro- 
ducts in respect of all the industries of the district excepiing the following 
ones, namely, tanning, earthemvares, chemicals, general engineering, 
tailoring, rope, unspecified industries, gold ornaments, watch repairing, 
laundry, photographs and musical instruments, where no specification is 
possible. Names of the two principal products selected for each industry 
are shown in columns (3) and (7) and units of quantity of these items in 
columns (4) and (8) respectively. The total quantities produced in respect 
of these items are furnished in columns (5) and (9) and values of corres- 
ponding quantities in columns (6) and (10) respectively. Values of finished 
products other than these two selected items have been given 
in column (11). The number of establishments in each industry has not 
been shown in this table for which table 16 may be consulted. Quantity 
and value figures of principal products of “all other industries” have not 
been furnished. If may be seen from the table that no information on the 
quantity and value has been available in respect of the second principal 
product selected for the respective industries except in the following ones, 
namely, rice products, cotton textiles, blacksmith, steel trunk, saw milling, 
woodw^are, bamboo products, toys and dairy. It is further to be noted that 
in sweets, woodware, bamboo products, toys and dairy (other than chhana) 
and matff industries, the quantity of principal products cannot be given and 
only value has been shown. In 7 industries, namely, rice products, sweets, 



cotton textiles, blacksmith, bricks, saw milling and woqdware, the proportion 
of values of miscellaneous items other than the principal products selected 
for each industrj^ are found to be very high. Other details may be read 
from the table itself. 

Availability of i;aw materials consumed by the small industries of the 
district, and competition, if any, experienced by them from foreign goods 
and Indian mill-made goods have been shown in Appendix F. It may be 
observed from the table that except in steel trunk, textiles dyeing, watch 
repairing, toys and conch products no other industry is experiencing any 
major difficulty with legard to availability of raw materials. It may also 
be noticed that some comi>etition from foreign goods is faced by tlie finished 
prodmds of chemicals industry of the district. Competition, however, from 
mill-ina(h‘ goods is felt appreciably by the following industries, namely, 
vegetable oils, soap and hosiery. There are cham^es of comi)etition, although 
to a smaller extent from inili-niade goods in biscuits, cotton textiles, foot- 
wear, and saw milling. It may be ])ointed out, however, in this connection 
that competitive .goods include among other things, mill-made substitutes 
also. ^ 

Tahlv 17 — Avenujc cost as pcrccniatje of avcratjc value of producftion per 
establish fuent hij iiufiistries: Expenditure on rents and interests and labour 
which was not shown in Table 15, has been shown in this table in addition 
to the cost of raw materials, fuels, etc. In columns 6 and 7 have been shown 
the total amounts spent on hired labour, both including and excluding 
casual workers, to give an idea as to the extent of such labour employed. 
Total cost per establishment excluding family labour has been shown in 
column 12 of this table and in column 13 has been given the average value 
of production per establishment. The difterence between the two columns 
indicates the average gross profit earned by the industry. Cost as recorded 
in column (12) has been expressed as percentage of the value of production 
as recorded in column (13) and shown in column (14). The lower the magni- 
tude of this percentage the higher will be the profit per unit value of 
production. 

It is observed that the percentage is as high as 80.4G in sugar industry 
indicating that the industry is running with much less x^rofit and if the 
estimated, cost on family labour as shown in column (8) is considered against 
the total cost excluding family labour shown in column (12), it may be 
said that the industry is running under stringent conditions. It may also 
be observed, again, thal in those cases where Ihe perc(*ntage8 are low it does 
not necessarily mean that pro Pits are high, because the total cost has been 
calculated excluding the remuneration which normally should have gone io 
family labour. For example, the low percentage (il8.28) found in the case 
of earthenwares indusfry aiJi^areriily indicates that cost of production is 
only about 18 per cent, of th(> value produced. It will be noted in 
column (8) that tbe cost of family labour estimated on the Ij^sis of wages 
paid to hired labour exceeds the value of productiOTi. This means, there- 
fore, that the owner of the indust rv is not getting as mucli money as lie 
could expect to receive by hiring liimself out. The entries in column (8), 
therefore, should be taken into account while assessing the profits. In 13 
industries of the district the ])ercentage is below 50, indicating that thev 
are earning some normal profits. But the profits seem not to be so high 
when the cost of family labour is taken into account. Details may be seen 
from the table itself. 


N. CHAKBAVARTI, 
Director, State Statistical Bureau, 
Government of West Bengal, 

The Ihth February 1956. 
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TABLE 2 

Employment position in the assoelated families by industries 
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AU other industries 
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40A Wood chopping .. .. .. 22 1 14 0 -48 0-24 0 14 0 14 1-24 0-14 

41 Woodware (including fiinutuie manufacturing) 349 0-60 0*98 0*33 0*02 0*15 1*36 0*30 

41A Bamboo and cane products 197 0*57 0 *22 0*02 0 *01 0 *06 0*06 

48 Tea manufacturing .. 30 2*14 1*14 0*14 0 *43 0 *57 2*29 0*43 
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*E8timated number of industries in tbe'district. 
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TABLE 4 

Ptrctniage distribution off the members off the assoeiated ffamilies (including servants, tutors, etc.) by industries and by standards 
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40A Wood chopping 



41 Woodwsre (including furniture manufacturing) . . 34& 0 *60 0 *25 
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^Estimated number of Industrlei in the dlatiiot. 



TABLE 6 

Average «inual Ineom. (Bs.) of th. awociatad famillat by Indurtria. and by .ourt.. ol income 
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/U1 combined . . 227 
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Average net income (Re.) per annum per family from 
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41 A Bamboo and oane products 



All combined • 843 .. 77 1 162 47 2 .. 1,765 
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TABLES 

Distributioii ol land (owned and pottettad) ol aieocialad tamiliae by indnstrlaa 

Land owned and poaseased per family ( 
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Land owned and possessed per family (acres). 
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TAiLE 7 

Production ot crops grown psr attoeialod tamily by industrios and by variotios of craps. 
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Dirtribution of family expondituro on groupi of Homo of tho attocialad tamiUoo by induttilat 
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TABLE 9 

Avaragj number of man-monthe worked per eetabliement by induetriee and by total valuo of aseote 



866 20(698) 18(109) 



All cox»bined . 
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All combined 



Total Taliio of asaets (Ra.) 
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AU combined . . . . 349 10(292} 22(43) 



41A Bamboo and oane produote 



All combined . . . . 843 9(764) 12(6) 23(6) 
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All combined 



Total value of the asseta (Rs.) . 
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All combined . . 349 .... .... 32(14) 



41 A Bamboo and cane products 


93 



All combined . . 843 46(69) 



94 




63D Watch repairing, pen and spectacles repairing 


95 




96 




63N Musical instruments 


97 



Figures in parenthesis indicate estimated number of mdustnes in each group. 



TABLE 10 

Averagt value (Rs.) of aesots pBt eetabiishment by induetriet and by different aeeete 




98 



3A Sweets, ice-cream, batasa, chanabhaja. 






(excluding generation and traiusformation of 
electrical energy). 



29A Blacksmith 


101 



All combined .... 32 16 . . 76 6 1,668 





and cane products 


103 



All combined 



TABLE 10 — contd 


104 



All combined . . - . 354 33 28 90 



63D Watch repairing, pen and spectacles repairing 


105 



All combined 



table 10 — contd. 


106 



All combined . . 227 



08K Musical 


107 



JaL— 8 



Stocks Amount 



AU combixied . . 858 2 122 




AU oonbined 



TAftU 1 


tM 



All combined 





ivt 




41A Bamboo aad oa&e products 


iia 



AH oombined 



TABLE 1 


114 



68A Gold and silverware, ornaments . . 1 8 10 343 . . 416 . . 2,618 



65D Watch repairing, pen and speotecles repairing 1 I 



All combined 



TABLE 1 


U6 



AU combizied . . 227 



63N Miuioal i 




TABLE 10A 

Namts of impoiiant machineries used by selected industries 


Uf 



CSotfaing and tadoring including beddings and gunny 843 



lit 




TABLE 11 

Avwrage valin (Rs.) of liabilitioi por ostoblithmont by industries and by dilfsrsnt liabiiitiss 

Liabilities for 


lao 





Bricks, tilee, lime and surkhi manufacturing . . 32 331 (1) 


UX 








ss 

CO 


to 



[37 (6) 



Name €»f tiie industry. Liabilities for 

•No. of , • 

eetablishmeafe. Raw materials. Others. Total 


m 



Bricks, tiles, lime aad surkhi manufacturing . 



123 





^Eatimated number of industries in the district. . • i. 

Figures in parenthesis indicate estimated number of industries in each group. 



TABLE 12 

DistributlG.'s of ilabilities (Rs.) par esiabfishmeni by industries and by sources of liabilities 

( Categories 1, 2, 3 and 4= are a^ defined in paragraph 1 *5 of the report) 


1*4 




126 



ibinod 083 



126 



AUooxnbimed 



127 



petitqmoo 



128 



All combined 349 



129 



AJl combined 



of liabilities. 


180 



All oombi^ed . . 364 



taol 


131 



All oombined 









Sugar ma&ufcKsiuro 


135 



All oombined 



188 




29A 


137 



All combined 





139 



All combined . • 843 141 1 142 



140 




240 240 . . . . . . . • 240 240 


141 



All oombined 




227 



143 



Weighted averages 



Labour omployod per ottabiishment by difforont age-groupt 


144 


f 


I 



f 


■8 


■ S 

i 






Category — 3. 

Below 12 years 0-06 0-28 0*22 

la— 16 years .. .. 0 07 0-61 0*13 .. 0*03 0-27 

16 years and above .. .. 1 77 12-79 4-66 1-49 0*16 1*26 



146 


. S S 


: f ? 



: f 




146 



Bdknw 12 yeon 0 *06 0 *28 100 -00 0 *60 40 -67 

12— 15 yean 0-10 0*78 66*88 1-20 65*00 

16 yeaiB and above K .. .. .. 1 03 14 *06 01*08 23*16 60*66 
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TABLE 14 

HIrtd labour employed and wages paid per man-month per establishment by ago-groups 

(Pooled for 47 industrieB) 

(Categories i, 2 , 3 and 4 are as defined in paragraph 1 -4 of the report) 


148 



10 yean and above .. 1.26 14 06 8 -97 61*16 11*82 62 *47 49*68 



149 




Distribution of fomily labour by industriot 


160 



Blackamitli .. 309 0*32 .. 11*20 

Stoel truxik 10 1*11 0*67 10*00 4*56 

Footwecur and leather manufactures 80 .. .. 0*26 .. 7*63 

Bricks, tiles, lime and surkhi manufacturing 32 .. 0*60 1*38 6*62 7*25 

Saw-millinK . . 143 • • • • 10*30 



(inoluding fumiture manufacturing) 


161 




« 


le CD 


'Estimated number of industries in the district. 



TABLE IB 

Consumption of tools, lubricoting motoriab, raw materials, etc., por sstaUblimont by industrios 


162 




mamifacture 


153 



00 


All combined 



Name of the industry. Category ♦No. of 


164 




29A Blacksmith 


165 



All combined 





41A Bamboo and cano products 


167 



All combined 



168 



All oombmed . . 364 



15 » 





681 " poaiqiHoonv 



Name of the industry. 


160 



All oombined . . 227 . . . . . . • • 




All combined 



162 




Sugar manufacture 


163 



All combined . . 983 



164 




All combmed . . 309 


165 



All combined . . 32 8 2,600 4,877 



1136 




41A Bamboo and cane producte 


1«7 




Items of consumption. 


168 



63A Gold and silverware, ornaments 



Watch 


169 



All combined 





171 




TABLE 15A 

antity and value of raw materials consumed per establishment by industries 



T ATniftRla including drugs and pheumaoeuticala 

eneral engineering and eleoirical engineering 
(excluding generation and transformation of 
electrical energy). 



Footwear and leather mani 


173 





i 5 I 


X) T3 


6 I 


s s 



td) 





Raw materials 


1T4 






II 





176 


S 3 5 S S 

§ I M ^ 

8 8 8 8 
8 3 : 5 ” 







8 




TABLE 18 

livMl tor work dono for oi 
man-month by induttriot 


176 




868 3,839 



177 



Alloombined 983 465 



178 



All oombined 89 690 



29A 


17# 



All combined 



180 




181 



AllooxnbluDd .. 1,717 



182 




183 



All oombixied 





186 




186 




187 



All combined 



les 




29A BI 


ISO 



609*9 * • 609*9 66 “ * * potnqraoo nv 



190 



Woodware (including fumiture manufacturing) 



Bamboo and cane products 


191 



All combined 843 1,645 688 2,406 



102 



All combined 364 1,033 1,221 2,467 14 176 




A]1 combined .. 52 .. 1,808 1,808 



TABLE 1B-co7ie». 

Name of the industry. Category *No. of Sale. Value of Total value Total man- Value of 

No. establish- / -v work done of work months work done 

ments. Total. for others. done. worked in per man- 

the industry. month. 





AU combined .. 227 1,666 116 1.671 16 104 



Tlfiiairm.T iustTUZlieiltS 


195 




TABLE 16A 

Quantity and value of finished products made during the year for sale per establishment by industries 





s 


9 

9 



9 






■3 -g 
s 



a ® 
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.1 I 
« s 


1 

3 


I 


Q 




I 

(M 

o 


I 





i 



GO 

W CO 



< « 


30 Footwear and leather manufactures Shoes .. Fair .. 89*08 1,228*21 

35 Bricks, tiles, lime and surkhi manufacturing .. Lime .. Mds. .. 60*25 609*16 
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TABLE 17 

Average cost as percentage of averi^e of value production per establishment by Industries 


200 



Swoets, ice-cre€kin, baiasa, chanabhaja, etc. 



Sugar manofacturing 


201 



All combined . . . • 3 ^ • • 1,015 



m 






204 



Wbodwaie (moluding furniture manufacturing) 



41A Bamboo and cane products 





All combined .. 843 35 166 165 614 



206 



Gold and silverware, omamente 1 8 247 1,040 1,040 1,268 



63D Watch repairing* pen and spectacles i© 


207 



All combined 



Annual cost per establishment for 



Conch products 



209 


281 

281 

844 

344 

939 

177 

800 

• * 


• 


• 

111 

III 



S i § S 

04 ^ io CO 

• • 


: : : : 

• 

ph" aS 

III 

111 



^ ^ ^ 

g S8 s i 

• 


• . . . 


^ 00 

00 

00 

*-4 

‘ : 


187 

424 

184 

638 

0» 

03 


p-i 

03 03 04 

tfO 

eo 



00 

« CQ 'I** 

• 

05 CO 


•X 04 CO ^ 


* 



AU combinod • • 104 201 2»094 2>002 



Code Name of the industry. Categorj’’ *No. Annual cost per establishment Average Average Average 

No. No. of estab- for. total cost value of total ccwi 

lishments. ■ — » . ■ - - ■■ — ^ excluding production (excluding 

Fuels and Raw Repair family per estab- family 

lubricat- materials charges labour. lishment. labour) 


210 




Sugar manufacture 


211 



All combined .. .. 983 43 32 3 85 465 18*28 



TABLE il^-isontd. 

Name.of the induBtry. Categoiy *No. Annual cost per establishment Average 

No.. of estab- for total cost 


212 



eo 




^ 0® 






214 



Woodwaie (including furniture manufacturing) 



41A Bamboo and cane prodaota 


216 



AU combined 843 14 1,144 110 1.408 2,40# 0104 



216 



Gold and silverware, ornaments 



217 



AUoombined .. 52 258 292 139 751 1,808 41-64 



Name of the induBtiy Category 


216 




63N Musical instruments 


219 



♦Estimated number of industries in the district. 

Weighted averages for each industry have been calculated on the basi)? of total figures. 



APPENDIX— A For«ii«.iA/*4(i) 

GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL 
State Statistical Bureau 
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Signature of Investigator and date Signature oj Superior Staff and date 
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APPENDIX B 


Beriol 

Code 


No. 

No. 

Name of industries. 

1 

1 

Wheat flour, atta mills (wheat products). 

2 

2 

Rice milling. 

8 

2A 

Rice products. 

4 

3 

Biscuit making (including bakeries and confectioneries). 

6 

3A 

Sweets, ice-cream, batasa, chnanabhaja, etc. 

6 

4 

Fruit and vegetable processing. 

7 

5 

Sugar manufacture. 

8 

6 

Bistillerios and breweries (including power alcohol manufacturing). 

9 

7 

Starch manufacture. 

10 

8 

Vegetable oils — oilseeds crushing and extraction and processing. 

11 

9 

Paints and varnishes. 

12 

10 

Soap. 

13 

11 

Tanning. 

14 

12 

Cement. 

15 

13 

Glass and glassware including bangles. 

10 

14 

Ceramics. 

17 

UA 

Earthernwares. 

18 

15 

Plywood and its products. 

19 

16 

Paper, paper-board including straw board. 

20 

16A 

Paper and cardboard products. 

21 

17 

Matches. 

22 

18 

Cotton textiles — spinning and weaving. 

23 

19 

Woollen textiles. 

24 

20 

Jute textiles. 

25 

21 

Chemicals including drugs and pharmaceuticals. 

26 

22 

Aluminium, copper and brass-processes from ore-smelting to manufacture 
of products ready for use. 

27 

23 

Iron and steel-smelting (including blast furnace operations), rolling and re* 
rolling. 

28 

24 

Bicycles. 

29 

25 

Sewing machines. 

80 

26 

Gas plants. 

31 

27 

Electric lamps. 

32 

28 

Electric fans. 

33 

29 

General engineering and electrical engineering (excluding generation and 
transformaticm of electrical energy). 
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Serial 

No. 

Code 

No. 

Name of industries. 

84 

29A 

Blacksmith. 

85 

29B 

Steel trunk. 

86 

29C 

Steel wire products. 

37 

29D 

Cutlery. 

38 

29E 

Cycle parts. 

39 

29F 

Locks. 

40 

30 

Footwear and leather manufactures. 

41 

31 

Rubber and rubber manufactures (including rubber substitutes), tyros and 
tyre repairing. 

42 

32 

Enamelware. 

43 

33 

Huime pipes and other cement and concrete products (including reinforced 
products). 

44 

34 

Asbestos and asbestos cement products. 

45 

35 

Bricks, tiles, lime and surkhi manufacturing. 

46 

36 

Lac. 

47 

37 

Turpentine and resin. 

48 

38 

Plastic (including manufacture ol gramophone records). 

40 

39 

Petroleum refining. 

50 

40 

Saw-milling. 

51 

40A 

Wood chopping. 

52 

41 

Woodware (including furniture manufacturing). 

53 

41A 

Bamboo and cane products. 

54 

42 

Tea manufacturing. 

55 

43 

Tobacco products. 

56 

43A 

Bidi products. 

57 

44 

Groundnut decorticating, cashew-nut processing and dal manufacturing. 

58 

45 

Printing (including lithographing) and book-binding, embossing. 

59 

45A 

Rubber stamps. 

60 

46 

Webbing, narrow fabrics, embroidery and lace manufacturing, shawl repairing. 

61 

47 

Hosiery and other knitted goods. 

62 

48 

Thread and threadball making. 

63 

49 

Textiles, dyeing, bleaching, finishing and processing (including mercerising, 
finishing, calendering, glazing, proofing, etc.). 

64 

50 

Clothing and tailoring including beddings and gunny bags repairing. 

65 

51 

Cotton ginning and pressing. 

66 

52 

Rope making. 

67 

63 

Silk miscellaneous. 
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Serial 

No. 

Code 

No. 

Name of industries. 

68 

53A 

Silk rearing. 

69 

63B 

Silk reeling. 

70 

63C 

Silk weaving. 

71 

63D 

Artificial silk. 

72 

64 

J uto pressing. 

73 

55 

Electricity generation and transformation. 

74 

56 

Automobiles and coach building including other vehicles. 

76 

67 

Ship building. 

76 

58 

Railway workshop. 

77 

*60 

Aircrafi' assembling — repairs and serving. 

78 

61 

Railway wagon manufacturing. . 

79 

62 

Textiles machinery and acccHsories (bobbins, shuttles, hoalds, reeds, pickers 
etc.). 

80 

63 

Unspecified industries except those shown below. 

81 

63A 

Gold and silverwaio, ornaments. 

82 

63B 

Haj^ cutting. 

83 

03C 

Ebictroplaling, minaplating and engraving. 

84 

63D 

Watch repairing, pen and spectacles ri)airing. 

85 

63E 

Toy making (earthen toys, paper toys, wooden toys, tin and other metal toys 
and celluloid toys). 

86 

63F 

Dairy. 

87 

63G 

Laundry. 

88 . 

63H 

Photographs and paintings including signboard painting. 

89 

631 

Photo framing. 

90 

63J 

Carts 

91 

63K 

Apparel (cap making, hat making, turbans and shoe laces). 

92 

63L 

Button manufacturing. 

93 

63M 

Conch products. 

94 

63N 

Musical instruments. 

96 

630 

Wax products. 

96 

63P 

Mats. 

97 

63Q 

Sports goods. 

98 

63R 

Brush manufacture. 

99 

63S 

Simple types of mathematical instruments. 

100 

63T 

Coir and coir poduots. 


*69 is omitted, being ammunitions and explosives. 
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GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL 































Interest received 

















A|— Details off erope srown last year 



Jute 































VII— Family expenditure (lait year) (exeludine ealue ef crops grown and consumed) 



ISiid) 


























20. Amusements 



Signature oj Investigator (tw full) 
Signature of Inspecting Officer,. 












GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL 



(1) Land and bu i ldi ng s (1) Land and buildings . 

(2) Machineries .. 














{4) Stocks of raw materials .. I I (2) Machineries and tools 





SECTION C — Labour account jot laH year. 


234 









JaL— 16 












G(3) Amount paid for work dono throuph othon (Ra.) 

SECTION D — CoTmimption of fuel and 2u6rfeafmp malertal last year. 








SECTION E— Trade txpwiKB during Iasi jfeor. 


23 : 



backing Materials 


SfiG^OK P-^ProdudtoH during taat year. 



any difficulty esperienoed op account of competition from Indian mill>made goods (IM) or from foreign goods (F) . . * . 
No— Yes/IM/F. 














2S» 
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8il 



8 


Photographs and paintings including 
signboeoxl painting. 



m 



lime and surkbi manufae* 



m 


to 
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Name of the indiistry. 
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APPENDIX E 

Distriot Jalpaigiiri 


■■■•A VI VWIIIV AWWID Will 

InduBtiy 

oode Name. 

No. 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

1 Wrendi 
Screw driver 
Plien 
Hammer 
Wedge 

Sly wrench 
Balance and wei^ta 

2 Wrench 

FUen 

Drill 

Sieve 

Wooden rod 
Bamboo baaket 
*'*Dhaki ** (cane basket) 
Hammer 
Tin 

Frying pan 
Wooden vessel 
2A pan 

Sieve 

Winoowixig fan 
Bamboo tray 
Ladle 
*Khonti 
•Chela 

•IBiaki (cane basket) 

3 Iron rod 

•Belooni and Chaki (wooden 
disc and roller) 

Mill stone 

Dice 

Flying pan 


wriee oj iiiviieu'iee 

Industry 

code Name. 

No. 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

•Khonti 

Balance and wei^tn 

•Baitha 

Tin pot 

8A Ihying pan 

Metal dish 

Glass 

Bucket 

Kettle 

Spoon 

Strainer 

Metal tray 

Cauldron 

Cup 

Tub 

Chaki and Belooni (wooden 
disc and roller). 

Wooden basin 

Barrel 

Baking pan 

Ladle 

•Khunti 

Scissors 

Metal bar 

Saw 

5 Ladle 
Sieve 
Tin 
•Dagu 
Frying pan 
ejgjbanti 



APFENDiX 


Industry 

code Name. 

No. 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

8 Bamboo tray 
•Jbait 
"‘Munshi 
Tin 

Balance and weights 

*Shya [a part of a oil crushing 
machine (Ghani) used to 
press downward the piston.] 

Shears 

*Dhaki (cane basket) 

Vice 

Oliisel 

10 Wrench 

Bellows 

14A Hammer 

Dice 
WTieel 
Muller 

*Ethan [a model to give shape 
to earthen pots.] 

16 SoisBorB 

18 Shuttle 

Reed 

Reel 

Spinning wheel 

*Baw [the string which fastens 
the needle of the weavers 
loom.] 

Bobbin 

Spindle 

RoUer 

Ftjrteg p«i 

Port 


Industry 


code 

Mame. 

No. 


(1) 

(2) 

21 Knife 



Pot 

Stone mortar 
Weighing Balance 
Spatula 
Prying pan 
Pestle and mortar 
Pill-tile 

Graduated cylmder 
Piston 

Thermometer 
Scissors 
22 Bellows 

Hammer 
Crowbar 
FUe 

29 Pliers 

Screw driver 

Wrench 

File 

SoisBors 

— * 
piywrenen 

Sew 

Dye plate 

Rod 

Drffl 

Anvil 

Vice 

Hammer 
Nippers 
Soldering iron 

Byana (tool used to make holes 
on tin pMm). 
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APPENDIX E—eontd. 


Xndnstry 

oodo 

No. 

Name. 

Industry 

code 

No. 

Name. 

(1) 

(2) 

(1) 

(2) 

29A 

Hammer 


Chopper 


File 


Crowbar 


Anvil 


>»Hoe 


Bellows 

Tongs 

40A 

Axe 

Balance 


*Topadhari 


Weights 


Nippers 


Foot scale 


Saw 


Chopper 


Rope 

41 

Saw 


Vicje 


Carpenter's plane 


Wedge 


Foot scale 


^Sanrash (A kind of pliers) 


Vice 

20B 

Soiasors 


Hammer 


TTA.TTmnflf 


Chisel 


Dice 


Spirit level 

80 

Chisel 


Bars 


Dice 


Screw driver 


BEammer 


Auger 


Fliers 


*Toa 


Scissors 


File 


Anvil 


Axe 

88 

Iron sheet 


Chopper 


Frame 

41A 

Chopper 


G. I. sheet 


Knife 

85 

Wooden vessel 


Vice 


Wooden rod 

42 

Balance and weights 

40 

Saw 


Ladle 


Axe 


Hammer 


*Narish 

48 

Chopper 


*Elanohi 


Balance and wei^^ts 


Foe 


Sieve 
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APPENDIX E— eoncM. 


Ixuliistcy 


Industry 


oodo 

Name. 

code 

Nas 

ITo* 


No. 


(1) 

(2) 

(1) 

(2> 

48A 

Balanoe and wei^^ta 

68D 

Screw driver 


Winnowing fon 


Vice 


Sieve 


Puncher 


ScisBors 


Pliers 


Knife 


TTmmmwip 


Iron net 


Box 


Oven 

68B 

Dice 

45 

Blooke 


Brush 


Hammer 




Scissors 

63F 

Flying pan 


Screw driver 


Ladle 


Wrench 

63G 

Calender 


Iron case 


Tin 


(Composing stick 


Bucket 

46A 

Pressing instrument 


Pan 


Blocks 

63H 

Dish 


Stick 


Focusing shade 


Stove 


Glass 

47 

Scissors 


Printing frame 

50 

Scissors 


Cutter 


Foot soide 




Measuring tape 

631 

Glass cutter 


Screw driver 


Drill 


GcJender 


Hammer 

64 

Balcmce and weights 


Scissors 

68A 

Hammer 

63N 

Hammer 


Weighing bcdance 


Pliers 


Tongs 


Chopper 


Scissors 


DriU 


Casting 



l^nl -namM lr%1* wTiIaTi 

1 

1 

are not available. 



Cknnpetition is experienced from 


m 



copper and braBS-prooesses from 
ore-smelting to manufacture of final products 
readv for use. 



29 General engineering and electriccd engineering 89 81 92*05 

(excluding generation and transformation of 
electrical energy). 

29A Blacksmith .. .. .. 309 309 100*00 






s 

8 




S§§ 8S§i«8§Sg 888 8 8 

^88 1 ^ 11^8888 8 8 


©I 


©il r-t 
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List of publications of the State Statistical Bureau 


Ba. np. 

23 Survey of Unemployment 
.in West Bengal. Vol. II- 

Barts 111 and IV ..1 60 

24 Survey of Unemplo 3 mi 6 nt 
in West Bengal. \ol. II- 

PartV ... ..1 60 

26 Survey of Unemployment 

in West Bengal. Vol. Ill . . 1 60 

26 Final Report and Consolida- 
ted Summary of Survey of 
Unemployment in West 
Bengal. (Out of stock) 

27 Economic Survey of Smdl 
Industries of Calcutta. 

1062-63 . . 8 62 

28 Economic Survey of Small 

Industries. 1964 — ^West 
Dinajpur . . 0 0 

20 Economic Survey of Small 
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